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not a revision of the creed, which no one is now wise enough 
to make, but some declaration which shall ease the con- 
sciences of those who wish to combine. loyalty to their 
church with obedience to the truth. 


we 


Nobody needs to expect thanks or popularity for exposing 
fraud in any matter which concerns the spiritual hunger of 
men and women. This hunger is so great that whoever offers 
to provide spiritual nourishment is eagerly welcomed. There 
are multitudes who spend time and money in experiments, in 
the hope that some one will provide the spiritual food they 
need. If they who offer to furnish the bread and water of 
life are impostors, and if that which they offer is only dust 
and chaff, he who exposes their false pretences renders a ser- 
vice, indeed,but one that is soon ended and one that will 
never attract a large audience. 


rd 


Tue death of Prof. Levi L. Paine of Bangor Theological 
Seminary, at the age of seventy-one years, takes away one of 
the youngest thinkers of the Congregational Church. In 
years he was too venerable to be disturbed in his chair, 
while in thought he was so progressive many young con- 
servatives were startled and some were appalled at the 
thorough-going work of reconstruction which he attempted. 
The defect of his method was that he seemed to deny faster 
than he could affirm, and so failed to carry many of his 
audience with him. But what a sign of the times it is that 
such a man could keep his chair in an orthodox theological 
school while publishing to the world a denial of the super- 
natural elements in the life of Jesus and the Scriptural evi- 
dence for the doctrine of the Trinity! Few Unitarian theo- 
logical professors have ever been so emphatic in denying the 
alleged proofs of orthodoxy, and no one has ever published 
such sweeping denunciations of the orthodox system and 
its defenders. 

vt 


From the Sacred Heart Review we clip a comment on a 
statement which we made in a recent editorial: “We call 
attention to the following important admission from our 
Boston Unitarian contemporary, the Christian Register: ‘Tf 

~ the higher criticism extinguishes the joy of the world and 
reduces its faith, then the world will have none of it. It 
will shut its eyes, put its fingers in its ears, and go to the 
Catholic Church, and be done with both the higher criti- 
cism and those who live in its shadow.’’’ We wonder if our 
Catholic contemporary is satisfied to leave it in that way. 
Must the world shut its eyes and put its fingers in its ears 
before it is prepared to go to the Catholic Church? 


Sd 


In the Christian Advocate some one, probably the editor 
Dr. Buckley, tells the following interesting story about Frank 
Stockton, which is worth more than a casual reading: “One 
evening we were present at a reception where each guest was 
expected to tell an original story: it might be either matter- 
of-fact or fiction. When it came Mr. Stockton’s turn, with 
a countenance as grave as that of a judge, he told a story 
inimitable in wit and exhibiting a profound knowledge of 
human nature. It represented a scientist as dying and as- 
cending to the heavenly world, but he became restless there 
because everything seemed to be complete. There was no 
room for invention, no scope for the scientific spirit. After 
a time his restlessness increased, until he made a petition to 
the authorities that he might visit the other regions. The 
descriptions of what he found, his gratification in discover- 
ing that many improvements might be introduced to mitigate 
human suffering, and the manner in which he detailed the 
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“world seven times. 
perished as the result of that awful explosion, but they were’ 
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experiments (the narrative closing with a statement that at 
last accounts the scientist was making preparation to re- 
main, as the work of experiment seemed likely to consume 
millions of years) were perfect. Not a word was suggestive 
of irreverence. His grave apology to the clergy who were 
present was not needed, and a stranger from another planet 
might have supposed it a veritable tale. It was a genial 
satire upon the material views that some take of the future 
life.” 


Waves of Sympathy. 


After the eruption of Mt. Krakatoa nearly twenty years 
ago the self-recording barometers everywhere recorded 
waves of atmospheric disturbance which travelled around the 
Thirty-five thousand human beings 


so far away from the centres of civilization and were so 
devoid of social relations with civilized society that the heart 
of the world was not stirred as it has been by this recent 
eruption in the West Indies. Now waves of sympathy are 
following each other around the world. Everybody every- 
where knows what has happened, and the unmerited suffering 
of the people who have perished in this awful storm of fire 
and sulphurous smoke awakens in all hearts pity and 
sympathy. ; 

They have suffered most in these unhappy islands who 
have been tortured by suspense and fear. In St. Pierre the 
actual catastrophe was so sudden and so swift that the thirty 
thousand people who were destroyed endured less than they 
would have if they had died one by one in the ordinary 
course of nature. But those who remain, and who in other 
islands, unable to escape, are forced to endure the tortures 
of fear, suffer untold agonies. To many the quick coming 
of death would be welcome as a release from fear that is 
worse than death. Many of those who survive will be 
broken for life.. Exhausted by the strain of suffering, they 
will not recover the tone of health and ambition. It is the 
business of the rest of the world to repair so far as possible 
the damage that has been done, and to ease the burden for 
those who remain. 

It is useless to moralize now concerning the meaning of 
Divine Providence, and to ask why in his infinite wisdom the 
Lord of all things could not have made a world which would 
come to its perfectness and beauty by some other means than 
the agency of the tornado, the earthquake, and the volcano. 
With our finite wisdom and limited outlook toward the 
infinite and the eternal, it is enough for us to know that these 
agencies, which at a distance seem sublime and which near 
at hand are so terrible, are the appointed methods of bring- 
ing a world out of chaos into order and the peaceful loveli- 
ness which now marks the habitable earth. Since the earth 
was a burnt out cinder enveloped in deadly gases and 
upheaved by eternal convulsions, little by little it has 
advanced toward stability, beauty, and fitness for the uses of 
mankind. The volcanoes that remain and the earthquakes 
which occasionally disturb the peace of nations are survivals 
of what was once universal. Tempted by the beauty and 
fertility of the earth in regions where these outbreaks occur, 
human beings forget their fears, become used to startling 
outbreaks of the energy locked up in the crust of the earth, 
and at last, once or twice in a century, awful calamity comes 
somewhere. And yet in the most dangerous places the 
calamity is the exception, and not the rule. 

We are slowly learning the causes of such outbreaks. 
There are devices by which their force is measured; and 
expert observers are gathering facts which will enable them 
to foretell such events, or at least to show what districts are 
dangerous beyond the limits of prudence. While it is not 
possible to foresee and prevent all such calamities, the ex- 
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hibition of their natural causes tends to reduce superstition, 
and to take away the horror which comes with the belief or 
the suspicion that behind the,veil of natural beauty which is 
commonly presented to view there lurks a power, whether 
good or evil, which is waiting for an opportunity to inflict 
frightful suffering upon human beings. Whether the mis- 
chief is wrought by a malignant devil or an angry God makes 
little difference to the human being who lives in doubt and 
fear, not knowing when he offends nor how he may placate 
the power which is able to crush him in a moment. While 
the people, often ignorant, who live in the places where 
danger impends, do not know how to care for themselves, 
the science of the world is now coming to their rescue, and 
will some day mark out the dangerous places so exactly 
that they who inhabit them will knowingly take their own 
risk, and have no one but themselves to blame if they 
suffer. 

Meanwhile waves of sympathy travel round the world, 
lifting the thoughts of men above the problems of greed and 
selfishness, making all preventable suffering a burden upon 
the consciences of the wise and the good, making war seem 
more hideous and universal peace more desirable. While 
‘we would not say that the final cause of such suffering is the 
moral uplifting of the world, there can be no doubt whatever 
that a direct result of such suffering and such sympathy as 
we now experience does in many ways concern the moral 
education of the race. If suffering be not caused to educate 
and ennoble mankind, it is, nevertheless, certain that out of 
such loss and destruction there does spring up a crop of lovely 
human virtues. 


Heartsease and Rue. 


Much of our joy in life is marred by the lurking conscious- 
ness of the other side of things, the wrong side of the 
tapestry, where threads of the weaving dangle and the pat- 
tern is lost in inextricable confusion. The sense of unreality 
and sham, of a great conspiracy of silence by which society 
exists, a tacit agreement to cover up dark and discouraging 
facts and keep them out of sight through polite illusions and 
pretence, imbitters and hardens the mind. This state of 
feeling is, unfortunately, almost chronic in our day. Too 
many of our young people have tasted rue before winning 
heartsease. 

The dreadful disease of disillusion and unfaith in the great 
verities, the need of something to tie to, anchor upon, where 
there will be no dragging by contrary winds and tides, has 
eaten out the heart of genuine joy in life. 

Over-speculation, over-philosophizing, ennui that comes 
from exhaustion of powers spent in consuming life without 
knowing what it is to live, a too early precociousness, too 
easy success, perhaps, hasty and superficial generalizations, 
all tend to the bitter draught of rue. Apart from these are 
the natural and inevitable griefs and losses that quench the 
light of the eye, retard the action of the heart, make the 
dark and golden head turn gray, dig furrows in the cheek 
where tears have ploughed. How nakedly life stares out 
upon us! How sarcastic and mocking seems the expres- 
sion of her sphinx face! What a shade of bitter derision 
seems to surround this enigma of existence! How the im- 
potent hands are stretched for some support! The words 
“ God” and “soul,” how hollow they sound amid the ruins of 
a little happy world where child, wife, husband, lie, cold 
clay, deaf, unresponsive to the great cry of misery and deso- 
lation that goes up from the stricken heart! 

So the bitter draught of rue is drunk, and nothing we can 
do in calm weather to fortify ourselves against the storm 
will avail much to sweeten the cup. We bury ourselves in 
affairs, we immerse ourselves in trifles, we give ourselves to 
the endless detail of life, we try to blunt, to stifle, to hide, 
the inevitable sadness and bitterness of life; but the super- 
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ficial activity, the feverish excitement, can only operate a 
self-deception, an illusion. They do not heal us or make us 
whole again. The wounds of the spirit are too profound to 
be dealt with empirically or superficially, and only a deeper 
and more profound unrest comes from the effort to crush 
out life’s sorrows before they have crushed us. 

The Greeks, who so well understood the art of living 
sanely, joyously, on the plane of the understanding, had a 
profound sense of the undertone, the mutter of change and 
ruin and unquenchable grief that comes upon the blast, and 
speaks of fate. There was ever the shadow that creeps 
after the light, the blight that lurks in the rose, the failure at 
the heart of success, the irrevocable laws of doom and 
punishment and retribution. How it wails up and down in 
their choruses, like wet sea winds whipping pine branches! 
How it stands in the dark at their feasts, and points the 
finger at the victims of their own blindness and the blind- 
ness of their fathers! Sunny and blithe and wholesome as 
was their life, full of the rich satisfactions of the youth of 
the world, still there it is, that prophecy of the ruined seats 
of the gods and the desolation of their sacred and happy 
places. 

But unreality puts the bitterest cup of rue to the lips, the 
loss of a firm hold on the perfect order which involves the 
beneficence of the power over us. Who has not felt it at 
moments,— the yielding of all things, the dissolving of all 
things in an illusory world, the cry of the beaten and de- 
feated soul for a stay in the steadfast, the immutable, the 
unchangeable? How the outlines melt in this soft and yield- 
ing scene, like a fog in the night,— no tenuity, no hold upon 
anything, a mere stumbling and groping along between 
blank walls that show no ray of light! No other suffering 
can equal the pain and horror of this terrible illusiveness. 
Woe to us if through all the changes and deceptions we do 
not work out at last to the central, the immutable One, 
where we are comforted by heartsease! To rest thus in him 
is all of life and hope that can satisfy,— to live at the centre 
of the spiritual realm, and not on the mutable rim, far from 
the stable place where peace comes after long buffeting and 
many sore distresses of mind and body. 

There, in great self-surrender, is felt the pulsing in us 
of the universal soul. For it is by suffering that we come 
there. The deeper we live into life, the harder its discipline 
presses on us. If we are not dulled and broken in the 
springs of being, the more hungry and thirsty are we for 
the heartsease that is alone in God. It is not well to be 
light, to deride the great tragic realities, to ignore them, to 
even forget them. They will have their way. The rue is 
allotted us: we must bend to the inevitable necessity. It is 
given us by the divine decree that we shall be spirit, not an- 
imal. We get away from this truth as we get away as 
quickly as possible from the thought of death, putting it 
behind us in some one of the by-corners or closets of con- 
sciousness. We know it is there. We pass the place with 
averted eyes. -We hasten to laugh and be merry. But it is 
the one unforgettable thing we cannot put away securely 
under any lock and key. 

But there is something stronger than grief, stronger than 
illusion, stronger than death. It is God, the only abiding 
reality, When the God-consciousness flows in on us, all 
the illusions and deceptions change faces. We see that in 
and through these is divine meaning, hints of a one, perma- 
nent, indestructible whole, that these form the flowing gar- 
ment of God that catch the irridescent and fleeting hues of 
time. ‘There are states of mind that come with heartsease. 
We can hardly call them thoughts. They are revelations 
for which no words are found. They are the groundwork 
of faith in things of which we have no proof save that which 
is within, personal, intimate things that are not uttered, but, 
are known ; for language has no terms to describe the per- 
fect heartsease, the absolute rest in God. 
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Keeping the Family. 


Richter insisted that the school was nothing but a supple- 
ment, or a supplementary form of the family ; and, when he 
undertook to establish the kindergarten, he insisted that it 
was strictly a family evolution. Its intent was not to take 
children away from home, but to help those mothers who 
were unable to fulfil their home obligations. His purpose 
was to educate whole families, parents as well as children, 
in order to make nobler homes. Harris, our United States 
Commissioner of Education, uses almost the same language, 
when he says “the school is a supplement of the family.” 
Nothing should destroy or weaken the family relation. No 
phase of social life should intrude on or weaken family life. 
The State came out of the family, and is in all ways an en- 
largement of family functioning. The church has no real 
end but to save the family. Its original purpose was to 
draw together the deceased members and the living mem- 
bers in a holy fellowship. Religion bound together the liv- 
ing and the dead, and perpetuated the love of kin. Its ser- 
vices were family services. Any social organism not based 
on the family is illogical and dangerous. Whatever else 
we do, we must keep the family clean, healthy, and intact, 
or our government and our church alike go to pieces. With 
the family bond weakened and the family relation divested 
of its sacredness, there is no confidence in community or in 
the State. The most unnatural church is a sectarian church, 
but the most historically true church is a coalescence of fam- 
ilies for common service. The old town church was, there- 
fore, as natural for spiritual purposes as the town meeting 
was for political purposes. 

But it is in this line that the school has been the most 
biassed of all our social functionings. The early English 
school was a matter of the household, and the public school 
was simply a coalescence or co-operation of several families 
in care of some one member of the community. It was in- 
tended to supply what the average home could not. It was 
in the completest sense of the word a family supplement. 
No nation ever existed in ancient or in modern history 
which did not give the first seven years of life to the care 
of the mother, the next seven to the father, and the next 
seven to the community or State. Our primary schools were 
not intended to take the child away from the mother or to 
release her from her duty. Neither were our secondary 
schools intended to discharge the father of his family obli- 
gations. Our public schools do not constitute an organiza- 
tion by themselves any more than do our churches. They 
should be considered as standing for and sustaining the 
family instead of supplanting it. 

Harriet Martineau was probably the ablest woman of the 
nineteenth century. In her “ Household Education” she 
says, ‘“‘ Every member of the household,— children, servants, 
or apprentices,— every inmate of the dwelling must have a 
share in the family education.” She insisted that the dif- 
ferentiation of the school and church from the family 
should not be so complete as to render the family effete, a 
mere breeding-place, while the house became a workshop. 
She would have every member of the family a real member, 
as the limbs are members of the body. ‘‘ Every member of 
the family must be a member of the domestic school of in- 
struction, and must know that he is such.’”’ In other words, 
education is a family matter, and religion is a family matter, 
by no means to be delegated permanently and altogether to 
an outside organism. Our modern ideas are inclined to 
ignore the family. We try to begin education with the 
school itself. The school invades the rights of the family, 
and forbids the duties of the mother. The reconstructed 

_school will do nothing of this sort. It will emphasize home 
instruction, and it will permit no parent to shirk responsi- 
bility. 

To emphasize the family is an obligation that at present 
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is most insistent. We have come to disbelieve in the abil- 
ity of the family to judge wisely of its separate members 
or to fulfil natural obligations in the way of instruction, Is 
the family a failure? Did nature blunder? We believe that 
nothing can take the place of the family: first, in appre- 
hending the idiosyncrasies of children; second, in setting 
life ideals; third, in safeguarding from evil influences ; 
fourth, in establishing guiding principles ; and, fifth, working 
these principles into characters. Ask any man of moral 
force to what he owes his power, and it will be a rare case 
that does not attribute effective manhood to home example, 
home precept, and home ideals. Miss Martineau pictures 
tbe complete family as advancing together, in equal com- 
panionship, toward the great object of human existence ; 
that is, “‘ the perfecting of each individual within its limits.” 
These individuals are no longer all under the same roof. 
One may be in the distant town, another in a far country ; 
yet they remain one household, living in full confidence. 
and sympathy, though their eyes may seldom meet, and a 
clasp of the hand may be a rare luxury. “The deepest 
impressions received in life are those imparted to the sensi- 
tive mind of childhood; yet the mature reverence and af- 
fection of a manly mind are excited more efficaciously 
when the active members of a household see their gray- 
haired parents looking up to nature, and reaching after 
truth and right, with the humblest trust and earnest docil- 
ity.” It would be well if this little book of Miss Martineau 
could be republished, and become a household factor,—a 
stimulus to the restored family. We believe that what is 
to-day wanted is not more socialistic government, but more 
family life and family independence and family honor. ' 


Current Topics. 


Tue broad and generous sympathy of the world has 
poured upon the Island of Martinique, of which the capital 
city of St. Pierre was utterly destroyed, with its population 
of 30,000 people, by the historic eruptions of Mt. Pelée, be- 
tween May 7 and 9. The Congress of the United States, 
quick to respond to the demands of humanity, last week 
voted an appropriation of $200,000 in aid of the survivors in 
the island; and, twenty-four hours after Congress had acted, 
the auxiliary cruiser Dixie sailed from New York Harbor, 
laden with food and medical supplies for Martinique. The 
National Committee which the President appointed to cal- 
lect funds for the stricken people of the devastated island 
has been receiving subscriptions at a rate which does credit 
to the generosity and humane sentiments of the American 
people. The distress of the island has evoked a demonstra- © 
tion of generosity from rulers and people all over the world 
that has seldom been equalled in the history of human mis- 
fortunes. 

ot 


In its report to the 114th General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church of the United States the Committee on 
Revision of the Creed, which had been appointed by the last 
assembly, placed the issue between the liberal and the con- 
servative sections of the church in a specific and concise 
form by bringing declaratory statements repudiating the 
doctrines of Predestination and of Infant Damnation. The 
report was accepted by the Assembly at the end of last week, 
and it is expected that the discussion of the declaratory 
statements will continue through the end of this week and 
the beginning of the next. The liberal temper of the As- 
sembly can be gauged somewhat by the fact that, after a 
spirited contest, it elected as its moderator Rev. Henry 
Van Dyke of Princeton University, who is regarded as one 
of the leaders of the advanced section in the church. A 
noteworthy feature of the committee’s report is contained in 
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its elimination of the word “antichrist” as applied to the 
pope of Rome in the Confession of Faith. 


ed 


Au. hope of averting a great and protracted strike in the 
coal regions of Pennsylvania was abandoned at the end of 
last week, when the anthracite mine workers, in convention 
in Hazelton, decided to continue the struggle against the 
mine owners and to contest the issue to the bitterend. The 
vote of the convention had the effect of putting 135,000 
anthracite miners out of work. The attempt is being made 
to induce the bituminous coal workers to join issues with 
their brothers in the anthracite fields, Should the efforts of 
the leaders of the strike be successful, more than a quarter 
of a million of men will suspend labor, and the great source 
of the coal supply of the country will be cut off completely. 
The mine owners, in spite of political pressure that had been 
brought to bear upon them, declined to concede a single 
point of the demands of the miners ; and the prospect is that 
the strike will be prolonged and bitter. 


od 


In the midst of the pomp and circumstance that attended 
the investment of King Alfonso XIII. of Spain with the full 
powers of royalty on Saturday of last week came the an- 
nouncement that the police of Madrid have discovered a plot 
against the life of the youthful ruler, scarcely more than a 
boy, who may well be called “the last of the Bourbons.” 
The conspirators failed to carry out their design to bring 
about the death of the king on the day of his investment, by 
throwing a quantity of dynamite cartridges into the royal 
carriage in the course of the procession. Several arrests 
have been made of persons suspected of having a part in the 
plot which, in the opinion of the Madrid police, was con- 
trived by anarchist agencies. The day of the king’s invest- 
ment was indeed a day of ill-omen for the young king. His 
devoted mother, Maria Christina, whose regency terminated 
with the coming of Alfonso XIII. to his own, is said to have 
felt the premonitions of the occasion with pathetic keenness. 


&. 


CONFLICTING reports concerning the progress of the peace 
negotiations in South Africa are current in European politi- 
cal centres. It is evident, from all indications, that a crisis 
in the situation has been reached, and that the events of 
the next few days will determine whether the long and bitter 
struggle that has evoked the astonishment of the world will 
continue indefinitely, until the Boer nation shall have been 
annihilated by an irresistible and undeterrable force. The 
announcement made by the Marquis of Salisbury in his re- 
cent address before the Primrose League apparently has 
had the effect of convincing the Boer leaders that they can 
expect no concessions whatever from the British government 
so long as the present political group is in power in Lon- 
don. ‘There is no reliable indication of the outcome of the 
pending negotiations for peace; but it would not be an alto- 
gether unexpected development if the Boers announced their 
determination to continue their appeal to the arbitrament of 
the sword. 

ed 


_ Tue devotion of the people of the Netherlands to their 
young queen has been demonstrated in a touching manner 
during her illness. The latest reports are that Queen Wil- 
helmina, who is suffering from a complication of disorders, 
will recover her health. The official bulletins from the sick- 
room in the palace of Het Loo are watched with sympathetic 
interest from one end of the sturdy little kingdom to the 
other. The sorrow of the queen’s subjects is made deeper 
by the announcement that under normal conditions Wilhel- 
mina would have been the mother of a son, In these mo- 
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ments of anxiety for the royal family and the people, it is 
denied with great positiveness that there had been any fric- 
tion in the domestic life of Prince Henry of the Netherlands 
and the queen; and it is announced that the prince has dis- 
played the greatest affection for his wife during the sad and 
gloomy days of her suffering. 


Js 


Tue “Junker” faction in Germany, which constitutes the 
aristocracy of the country, is criticising Kaiser Wilhelm with 
pronounced bitterness because of the avowedly democratic 
tendencies which the emperor is developing, especially since 
the recent visit of Prince Henry of Prussia to the United 
States. The immediate occasion of the present outburst of 
anti-democratic utterances in aristocratic drawing-rooms in 
Germany is the fact that the emperor, on the occasion of 
a recent excursion in the North Sea, selected as his guests 
men who were, for the most part, without titles of nobility, 
and who owed their rise in the world to their achievements 
as financiers or captains of industry. It has been known 
for a long time that the kaiser had a proper appreciation of 
the value of the men who are making industrial and com- 
mercial Germany; but the admittance of so many business 
men to a formal court function is regarded as a deliberate 
declaration against the “ Junkers,’ and in favor of the 
modern men who are advancing the German flag in all parts 
of the world as an emblem of commerce. Naturally, the old 
German nobility does not relish the imperial intimation that 
it has been relegated to a second place in court favor. 


Brevities. 


Some London buildings have been washed. The effect is 
marvellous. 


When soft coal smoke is banished from our cities, other 
improvements will follow, and the era of a beautiful civiliza- 
tion will begin. 


Who ever reads an old sermon or an old book of theology ? 
is frequently asked. As many people, we reply, as read poems, 
scientific books, philosophy, or novels of the same age. 
Thomas 4 Kempis has more readers to-day than Shakespeare. 


There are signs in many of our religious exchanges of a 
reaction from the old-fashioned positive statements concern- 
ing the nature of the future life and the terms of admission 
to heaven. One result of this change of view will be an in- 
creased interest in the kingdom of God which Jesus and his 
disciples strove to establish, here and now, upon the earth. 


Any statement made with a fair basis of probability will 
be accepted by a large number of people with little question, 
although it may be absolutely false. Those who want to be- 
lieve that it is true will believe it, and it will take a vast 
amount of disproof to make them disbelieve. That gives 
the liar an immense advantage. 


While more and more the public opinion of the world con- 
demns slavery, or enforced labor, which is like slavery, 
something akin to it is brought about by the attractive power 
of alcohol. “Natives” everywhere will sell themselves for 
drink, and some commercial companies insist that there is 
no better way to bring them under the influence of civil- 
ization. 

The Methodists are considering the demand for a relaxa- 
tion of the rules of discipline concerning amusements, such 
as card-playing and dancing. While all amusements are 
liable to abuse,— none more so than card-playing,— yet the 
experience of society shows that prohibition does not pro- 
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hibit, and that austerity will not win young men and women 
to virtue. Unless the rules are-relaxed, Methodists will soon 
have no young people to discipline. 


While the nomination of Mr. Ware as Commissioner of 
Pensions is hanging up in the White House, the guardians 
of the pension department are looking for objections to his 
confirmation. The funniest thing yet reported is the charge 
that he does not believe in miracles. Mr. Ware is a poet, 
writing under the name “Ironquill.” In one of his poems 
is to be found the evidence of his scepticism. What miracles 
was he expected to perform in the Pension Bureau? 


Nominations. 


The Nominating Committee for officers and directors of 
the American Unitarian Association for 1902 has attended 
to its duties in the manner prescribed by the Association, 
and declares that the following persons are nominated and 
are to be voted for at the forthcoming annual meeting of the 
Association : — 

For President. 
SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


For Vice-Presidents. 
JosrPpH W. Symonps, LL.D, Tuomas J. Morris. 
SAMUEL HOAR. GrorGE E. ADAMS. 
WILLARD BARTLETT. Horace Davis, LL.D. 
For Secretary. 
CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


For Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE W. Fox. 


For Treasurer. 
Francis H. LINCOLN. 


For Directors for New England States. 

Joun D. Lone.? Mrs. PRESCOTT KEYES. 
ROLAND W. BOYDEN. PAUL R. FROTHINGHAM. 
Middle and Southern States. 

MERLE St. C. WRIGHT. 


Western States and Pacific Coast. 
CHARLES W. AMEs. 


For the Committee, 
Lewis G. WIiLson, Secretary. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Baptism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 
Will somebody,— anybody,— the readers of the Christian 
Register do the unspeakable favor to answer this question. 
Is it loyalty to Christ for Christian churches to receive, 
candidates for membership or to invite everybody to the 
Lord’s Supper who have or have not received Christian 
baptism? Hak 


Anniversary Reception. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The Informal Reception at the Vendome on Monday 
evening, the 26th, is anticipated as a joyous social occasion. 
Opportunity will be afforded to meet the leaders of our 
faith and to extend the acquaintance of delegates. 

An invitation has been extended to all our congregations 
to come in large numbers. Spacious apartments have been 
provided, that not only the delegates, but all others devoted 
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to the Unitarian cause, may come together to share the 
inspiration of this notable meeting. 
The Presidents of our national denominational organiza- 
tions will receive. 
For the Hospitality Committee, 
CiarRA BancrorT BrEaTLey, Secretary. 


For the Christian Register. 
Cor ad Cor loquitur, the Motto of John Henry 
Newman, Cardinal. 


BY D. BAINES GRIFFITHS. 


With valiant men, with women crowned in light, 
My heart has been communing all the day. 

Dear Memory gives her wealth of joy to-night, 
Till fears and griefs seem very far away. 


In all the purest converse Time has known 
There is the mystic pleasure, tinged with pain, 
Our life is mostly music, yet we own 
How sorrow brings its blight, and sin its stain. 


But wearied Time must sink into the west, 
A better morn, Unending Day, shall rise; 


All souls shall meet, friend in his friend find rest, 
Heart speaking unto heart, in Paradise. 


A Study of Poverty. 


BY REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


I wish to call attention to “ Poverty, a Study of Town 
Life,” a book recently published by the Macmillan Company. 
It may well be a thorn in the flesh for those who are inclined 
to be exalted above measure by the aspect of “ unparalleled 
prosperity ” which the industrial world, as at present organ- 
ized and operated, presents to their admiring gaze. The 
author is Mr. B, Seebohm Rowntree, a native of York, Eng. ; 
and he has taken that city for the field of his investigation, 
as a typical provincial town and as likely to furnish condi- 
tions less exaggerated than those of London, which have 
been exhibited by Mr. Charles Booth in his “ Life and 
Labor of the People of London.’”’ Mr. Rowntree prints a 
letter from Mr. Booth which abounds in sympathy and 
commendation. Itrecognizes Mr. Rowntree’s methods as the 
more complete, and as attempting and successfully carrying 
out nicer discriminations. It is a remarkable fact that Mr. 
Rowntree’s results coincide very closely with those of Mr. 
Booth. Mr. Booth found that thirty per cent. of the popula- 
tion of London were living below the poverty line. Mr. 
Rowntree finds that twenty-seven per cent. of the population 
of York are living in that condition. The difference is less 
than we should expect, especially as Mr. Booth’s tables were 
made up in atime of business depression and Mr. Rowntree’s 
in a time of riotous prosperity. ‘These proportions are very 
properly supposed to hold good of the entire town population 
of England and Wales, which, ten years ago, was 25,000,000, 
in round numbers, to 7,000,000 rural population. What 
these proportions signify is that about eight millions of peo- 
ple in England and Wales are living below the poverty line. 

The investigation which elicited these portentously signifi- 
cant results appears to have been conducted in a very care- 
ful and judicious manner.. A house-to-house inquiry was 
made, extending to the whole working-class population of 
the city. The information required included the details of 
housing, occupation, earnings, habits, together with the 
number and age of the children in each family. York is a 
city of 75,000 inhabitants. Of these 47,000 are wage- 
earners, with their wives and children making up 11,500 
families. Mr. Rowntree’s object being to ascertain, not only 
the number of those living in poverty, but the nature and 
degree of their poverty, he divided the people so living into 


two classes, primary and secondary, Under the former he 
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included those whose total earnings are insufficient to obtain 
the minimum necessaries for the maintenance of merely 
physical efficiency. Under the second he included those 
whose total earnings would be sufficient for the maintenance 
of merely physical efficiency, were it not that some part of it 
is absorbed by.other expenditure, either useful or wasteful. 
In order to make the facts relating to the former class signifi- 
cant, it was necessary to arrive at the minimum sum neces- 
sary to maintain families of various sizes in a state of 
physical efficiency. Here was a delicate matter; and some 
may possibly surmise that Mr. Rowntree’s ideas of the 
«minimum necessary” were extravagant, and brought down 
below the poverty line a good many who should not have 
been relegated to that “abyss.” But these have only to 
turn to his chapters on food, rent, and clothing, to be dis- 
abused of their suspicion. The estimate in these chapters 
is that the sum of $5.25 is the smallest on which a family 
consisting of husband, wife, and three children can maintain 
physical efficiency. Of this sum about $3.25 is reckoned 
for food, $x for rent, and $1.25 for “clothing, light, fuel, and 
all other things.” The “all other things” include not that 
which approximates to a life of cheerful pleasantness,— not so 


much as a ribbon for the children, or the most modest possi- 


‘ble excursion, or a stamp to send a letter to a distant child, 


or the paper on which to write. The food supply is reckoned 
at a lower sum than that allowed for the sustenance of 
paupers in the workhouse of the city. The pathos and 
tragedy of the situation come out less in such bald statistics 
than in some of the conversations that are reported between 
the investigator and the investigated. For example, “ Then 
how do you do, Mrs. Smith, when you have to meet any 
extraordinary expenditure, such as a new dress or a pair of 
boots?” “Well, as a rule, we ’ave to get it out of the food- 
money and go short; but I never let Smith suffer,—’e has 
to go to work, and must be kept up, yer know.” 

Can any one imagine a more ghastly comment than is 
afforded by these facts on the industrial civilization of Great 
Britain, second to no other in its proud success? The 
accumulation of wealth is so enormous that it can afford to 
be taxed one thousand millions of dollars in three years for 
the support of the South African War. Yet side by side 
with this accumulation we have the festering mass of poverty, 
this “social abyss” into which eight millions of the people 
of England and Wales are crowded down. A similar investi- 
gation of Scotland and Ireland would not give more flatter- 
ing results. We have heard much of “the submerged tenth” 
but here is a submerged quarter, or more, living a life com. 

red with which that of the tropical savage is decent, 
comfortable, and in almost every way to be desired. The 
“inferior races ” would object to being civilized and Chris- 
tianized even more strenuously than they do if they could 
know to what complexion Christian civilization, under the 
most favorable conditions, has come at length. 

In 1887 I spent a day in York, which was one of the 
most memorable days of a journey that abounded in delight- 
ful experiences, transfigured long since into pleasant mem- 
ories. The sun never shone brighter, the sky was never 
bluer, or the air more sweet and pure. The grounds 
of an old monastery had been converted into a playground 
in which the well-to-do had special rights. They were there 
in good numbers, a happy, joyous throng. In and out of 
the beautiful ruins wandered the loving pairs; and here and 
there groups of children made a picture, perching gayly 
upon fragments of arch or cornice jutting from the thick 
green sod. That lovely scene made York for my imagination 
and my memory. How could I know how little representa- 
tive it was,— that beneath that surface show of happiness 
was the festering mass of twenty thousand people living in 
abject poverty? And now, as I have read Mr. Rowntree’s 
book, that’day of ignorant happiness has seemed to me 
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typical of England’s sytface show of wonderful prosperity 
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with the submerged quarter banked down beneath it ; pos- 
sibly, like the volcano’s long-delaying doom. Hardly less 
typical it seems of our own prosperous condition with its 
solemn and portentous undertone of social misery. Battening 
upon the infinite resources of our virgin soil, it may be 
some time yet before we reproduce the conditions of the 
mother country; but we are working toward them with an 
irresistible momentum, and the increase of urban population 
is one of the signs that marks the tendency. The wonder 
is that, with such infinite resources, the “ abyss” is already 
inclusive of so many souls. We are living too much in a 
fool’s paradise, vaunting the splendor of our industrial suc- 
cesses and blind to their appalling incidents of social misery 
and defect. 


Horatio Stebbins’s Great-heartedness. 


BY REV. GEORGE C. ADAMS. 


When I became pastor of the First Church in San 
Francisco, five and a half. years ago, its condition was 
appalling. I came because I believed God called me, but 
with fear and trembling. A warm welcome at that time, 
and a word of cheer, were of more real value than at any 
other time in my life. The Congregational ministers re- 
ceived me with kindness, and most of them called at once. 
A few days after our arrival a plain card was brought to my 
study, and written on it in bold, rugged letters was the name 
Horatio Stebbins. I went down at once to face a man who 
looked like his handwriting, large, rugged, forceful, but with 
a kind look in his eye that told of a Christian soul within. 
He grasped my hand warmly, and said, “God bless you! I 
am glad you have come ; and I want to tell you that God is 
going to give you the victory.” He sat down, and chatted 
with me for some time, telling much about the city, its 
peculiar population, its wonderful past and still more wonder- 
ful future. He steadied my nerves, helped to confirm my 
faith, and, when he left, it seemed as if an angel had 
dropped in. 

He was the only pastor of a large church in San Francisco, 
outside of Congregationalism, to come and give me a Chris- 
tian welcome. One pastor, whose church was in the same 
block as mine, called to say that the Thanksgiving service 
would be in his church, and I would preach the sermon. 
But, of all the many strong men in the ministry here, the only 
one to call as a Christian brother was Dr. Stebbins, pastor 
of the Unitarian church, and a worthy successor of Starr 
King. It left me querying why orthodoxy and Christianity 
could not go together. Certainly, from any point of view that 
I could get, this man, who was shunned by the orthodox, had 
more Christianity than all the rest together. 

A few weeks after his first call my church planned a re- 
ception that was intended to emphasize the unity of the 
churches and also the end of the quarrels in this church. 
Again Dr. Stebbins was in my parlor ; and, after a moment’s 
chat, he began: “I have received an invitation to be present 
at a reception at your church, to occupy a seat on the plat- 
form, and to speak at the exercises: is this in accordance 
with your wishes?” I replied that it was, and that the in- 
vitation was extended by the committee after conferring with 
me about it. He replied, “‘ Then I shall certainly be there.” 
On that evening he sat at the extreme left of the platform: 
he was the last but one to sp2ak. Each leading denomina- 
tion was represented : three of these leading men in speaking 
took particular pains to make a special reference to each de- 
nomination, stopping, however, with the one next to Dr. 
Stebbins. It was as direct a piece of discourtesy as any set 
of men could be guilty of, and was so marked that all the 
congregation felt aggrieved. Dr. Stebbins did not show by 
even the twitching of a muscle that he noticed it; and, when 
his name was called, he rose, and spoke so ‘ably and on so 
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much higher ground than had been taken by any other 
speaker that the audience were charmed. He made without 
question the best address of the evening. 

We were thrown together many times in the months that 
followed. Healways showed the deepest interest in my work ; 
and, when at the end of the second year I was able to tell 
him of real gain, his reply was, “ Your victory will be com- 
plete.” The pastor of the most orthodox church in the city 
failed to recognize me when we met, after repeated introduc- 
tions; and it took him four years to reach the point in fellow- 
ship where he called on me. Dr. Stebbins was a Christian 
brother from the first. It was a sad day when he left the 
city, never to ‘return. His influence was great, his integrity 
was unquestioned ; and people of every faith and no faith be- 
lieved in him, and knew he was like the Master.— Congre- 
gationalist, 


The Great Good Place. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


ood 


“What civilization needs most at present is an annex,— 
a place into which one may retire and consider how to take 
what is going to happen next.” 

‘“‘ But is that strictly necessary? ” 

“ Anything is strictly necessary that enables escape from 
a society in which we perpetually face two extremes,— either 
all talking at once at the pitch of their voices, as they are 
doing here this minute, and at all the other teas now going 
on, to say nothing of the lunches from which they came to 
the tea, or else a roomful of dejected people listening com- 
pulsorily to a paper on the Lord knows what. Between the 
two I have been as a shuttlecock,— a willing one, I admit, 
since I wanted to see what it all stood for; but I can’t keep 
it up a day longer. Is there a house left in the city that 
knows the meaning of old-fashioned hospitality ?— ‘Come 
home and take pot-luck,’ ‘Drop in whenever you can. Al- 
ways a place for you.’ That was the way it was in your 
father’s house; and I can see your mother this minute, with 
the look of welcome I haven’t seen on a face in all this 
crowd of entertainers. That’s the difference. Your mother 
didn’t ‘entertain,’ she Za/ked, bless the wise, witty tongue of 
her; and we all talked, and couldn’t help it. Do you call 
this kind of thing talk? It sounds like a Banshee wail over 
the death of conversation.” 

The two men, both white-headed, stood together at the 
upper end of the long room in which the last hour of a tea 
for the latest distinguished author of the latest popular 
novel was in full tide; and now the energetic speaker 
laughed gently as he looked. 

‘“‘He’s as miserable as the rest of us. 
for, anyway? Why don’t we go home?” 

His voice was low, but peculiarly clear; and a woman 
who had been watching them silently, but with Jaughing 
eyes, drew nearer and put out her hand. 

“Of course, you don’t remember me, Judge Everett ; but I 
have sat at that table, too, and heard you as well as our 
townsman here. I wish we could all do it again.” 

The exceedingly well-preserved and very handsome old 
gentleman’s keen eyes considered her for an instant, then 
lighted with pleasure. 

“ Betty Atherton, as I am a sinner! But, if you are the 
Betty you used to be, what are you doing in this jam?” 
“‘Seeking whatever good thing it may have for me. 

can’t say I haven’t found it?” 

The old gentleman bowed low, but she went on: “I want 
to go home, though, as seriously as you do, Now, if you 
would go home with me,— but I suppose Dr. Prentice here 
has you ten deep in state dinners, and our quiet old house 
hasn’t a chance.” 

“Do you mean it?” 


What are we here 


You 
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Mrs. Atherton laughed, a delightful laugh, at which the 
old gentleman rubbed his hands. 

“Tt’s worth all I’ve lived through to hear you again,” he 
said; “ but to-night I am spoken for.” 

“Then to-morrow.” 

“Do you mean that you’ve really got another day that is 
yours enough to do what you like with?” 

““T try to arrange life on that plan,” Mrs. Atherton an- 
swered. And, though she smiled, her face was serious. 
“T can’t afford not to. Our home means more to us 
than anything else, though I was driven out of it for a 
time by what I supposed the necessities of the case. I have 
changed my mind. What I want to do begins there, and 
can work out from it, though for a good while I supposed 
circumference meant more than centre. Now and then I 
come to a thing of this sort to see if the system is improving 
with age, and return to my own corner more content than 
ever.” 

A door opposite that by which they stood opened silently, 
as if by invisible hands; and the old gentleman as he looked 
across yielded to a sudden temptation. Dr. Prentice had 
moved away, and now stood deep in talk with a brother 
physician; and, as Judge Everett beckoned, Mrs. Atherton 
followed, and sat down on the great leather sofa, in what was 
evidently the den of the master of the house. 

‘“‘ Very rude, I know; inexcusably so, my dear,” he said. 
* But I want a little talk with you now as well as to-morrow, 
and this is the only comfortable way to get it. I am spoiléd, 
you see. I live my own life up there in the Berkshires,— 
a selfish one, you might say; for it seems to be steadily 
happy at the core, but it takes in a good many people, after 
all,— so many that I am too busy as well as too contented to 
come to town more than once in a decade or so. But it’s 
getting worse and worse. The hostess to-day has no time 
for any individual. She has to take the mass. This thing 
doesn’t mean that any human being here is going home with 
more real knowledge of any other human being. It’s a 
modern method of killing out knowledge. What are you 
here for, my lady?” 

“ Because the hostess and I are old friends, and it hap- 
pens to be my son-in-law who is the lion of the day.” 

“Ha!” the old gentleman said, “Then, if he’s anything 
of yours, he must know better.’ 

“ He does, I assure you. He knows it is purely tempo- 
rary, but at present he is installed and cannot escape. But 
we have our own opinion of it all. To-day it is a novelist 
who is on the top wave. The next one will bring another 
candidate, littérateur, artist, or what not, to take his place. 
It is all most extraordinary to watch. He is simply stagger- 
ing under the load of outer necessities the position appears 
to have developed, and he is not alone. For the favorite 
of the hour, him or her, is an ever-rising, ebbless tide of 
things,— journals, periodicals, huddled mounds of books, 
from friends, from publishers, from enemies, each with its 
note of demand, each a bit in the awful mosaic of modern 
life. ‘To cope with them and other adjuncts would mean 
not alone all one’s personal time, but a trained secretary’s 
as well. And even then, at utmost pressure of despatch, 
breathing time cannot be made. It is the modern whip of 
the Furies disguised as social success, but whip no less.” 

“Hasn’t anybody found it out?” the old gentleman said. 

“ Among these successful ones, you mean? Just one, and 
I must tell you about it. Not one you would think, pér- 
haps, for it is Henry James; and he is, it seems, tired out to 
a degree that has made him begin to think. So he made a 
sketch of it; and he called it ‘The Great Good Place,’ balm 
in every word, you see.” 

The old gentleman nodded. 

“Short words. No sniff in them,” he said. “Go on.” 

“ There is peace in them. What he goes on to demand is 
a retreat from hosts and hostesses alike,— a still sweet place 
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set in a garden, a cloister, as it were, large, light, fair to see, 
full of all that makes for rest, and all invisibly administered. 
For each and all into whose study or work-place the whole 
round world seemed to have squeezed itself a retreat as cer- 
tain as that of any old monastery, yet freedom its \corner- 
stone. Refectory, high and clean with delicate, plain fare, 
and soundless, simple service; library of arched amplitude, 
‘unconfined and brave and gay’; bedrooms, the soul of peace, 
the nest of sleep; and for the whole exquisite spot entire de- 
tachment from all that had troubled; the sense of ‘a great 
silver bowl from which he could ladle up the melted hours.’ 
In such a spot, he thinks, one could find the soul again, 
and return with it at last, if return must be, to that outer 
world of huddled things. We need it. We die for lack of 
retreat that in the sketch is dream, and dream only. But it 
must not be dream. You know that, and so do I.” 

‘The old gentleman, still silent, nodded slowly. 

“And that is the last reason that has come to me,” Mrs. 
Atherton went on, “for faith that this or its equivalent may 
arrive. There are builders of many strange things which 
we count as homes. Why may not this strangest of all, a 
home with room for the soul, some day rise fair in a green 
and silent place, a refuge till a time when, it may be, all 
homes will be refuges, and a tired world has found out not 
alone the meaning of work, but the meaning of repose? And, 
if that good day comes, we shall no longer find fault with 
our hostesses, or flee from their methods, since they, too, will 
have learned how to be part of the peace.” 

The door opened as she ended; and Dr. Prentice stood 
there, smiling, as he caught the last word. 

“Peace,” he said. ‘A good word, but the modern type 
of face owns everything but that. You must look under a 
Quaker bonnet to find it, and even they are passing. Come, 
Everett. The carriage is here; and, unhappily, I have an 
appointment, and must run.” 

To-morrow, then. We will talk it all out to-morrow,” 
the old gentleman said, smiling back as he went. But 
even to-morrow failed to reconcile him to further dealings 
with society; and he has gone into permanent retreat in the 
hills, his own home a very fair exponent of the quality of 
which the weary author dreamed. 

DovER, MAss. . 


Perplexed Heretics. 


BY REV. W. H. RAMSAY. 


The problems of the “heretic”? within the older churches 
have been growing more serious and perplexing year by 
year. Their solution is not such an easy and off-hand 
matter as some persons seem to imagine. A few years ago, 
when the heretic was a vara avis, the solution was relatively 
simple, though not without its accompanying pains and 
sorrows. The appearance of a heretic, the “hunt,” and 
subsequent “trial” were the sensation of the hour. When 
the heretic was cast out and anathematized, he usually found 
refuge and the freedom he} longed for within the hospitable 
fellowship of Unitarianism or Universalism. But to-day the 
heretics have grown so numerous, and multiply so fast, that 
the distinctively liberal bodies can take care of but a small 
proportion of them. There are neither vacant pulpits 
enough to offer them, nor missionary funds sufficient to put 
them to work organizing new societies, if such a policy 
were wise. 

If the American Unitarian Association had an income of 
a quarter of a million dollars to-day, it could readily find 
one hundred men, outside of its present list of ministers, 
who would be glad to work under its direction in the mis- 
sionary field. Within the past year the writer has had in- 
terviews and correspondence with several ministers of the 
Presbyterian, Baptist, and Christian, or ‘Campbellite,” 
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bodies who have sought counsel and advice in their per 
plexities about creedal matters, and their peculiar relations 
to their own churches, as non-believers of their denomina- 
tional creeds. Would I advise them to “come out” and 
seek the Unitarian fellowship? This is an exceedingly 
delicate and difficult situation for a Unitarian minister to 
be placed in. 

The elements in the problem are usually complicated, and 
do not admit of direct reply either in the negative or the 
affirmative. So many questions are involved,— questions re- 
lating to the minister himself. Assuming his maral fitness, 
has he the qualifications that would fit him for the work of a 
Unitarian minister? Is he likely to find a settlement within 
a reasonable time? Does he know enough about our meth- 
ods and spirit to warrant us in putting him into a new mis- 
sionary field to represent our body? ‘These and a number - 
of kindred questions relating’ to the man himself have to be 
considered. If they are not considered, we may do the min- 
ister a serious injury and spoil his life’s opportunity, 
meaning to help him. We have done so in a number of 
instances. 

Then there is the serious question of the effect upon our 
Unitarian body of the influx of a large number of men into 
our ministry who have been accepted. without sufficient dis- 
crimination. Every religious denomination has its own pe- 
culiar traditions and atmosphere, which are not to be lightly 
regarded and cannot easily be changed. These may pos- 
sibly be limitations to our growth and usefulness. Never- 
theless, they cannot be got rid of in a day; and a man 
untrained in them, and out of sympathy with them, may 
easily wreck his prospects in the ministry by an unconsid- 
ered though zealous effort to get rid of them, and he may 
wreck the church as well. 

Then there is the question of the relation of the liberal 
minister to the growth of freedom, and breadth in his own de- 
nomination. May he not ‘do far more good by staying in 
than by coming out, provided he can do so and still main- 
tain his honesty and mental integrity? Many zealous re- 
formers have assumed that there is no alternative for the 
heretic, in any church, butto go out. If this were true, then 
no reform within the churches would be possible. But reforms 
have taken place, and a more significant and fruitful reforma- 
ation than any that history records seems to many readers of 
the signs of times to be close at hand. There can be little 
doubt that a new and better type of Christianity, evolving from 
the old, and a new alignment and higher co-operation of Chris- 
tian churches and their ministers, will be brought about before 
many years. The new movement may take upand obliterate 
many or all of our sect names, absorbing them as the day 
absorbs the light of stars. Who that loves and longs for the 
larger fellowship of all good men does not pray for that 
blessed day to dawn? 

I believe that the work of the liberal, the wise, large- 
hearted, tolerant, loving liberal,—the man who is thinking 
more of the good of men than of the glory of his own sect,— 
is mightily aiding on the new Christian age. We can readily 
call to mind a number of men of this type, in the ministry 
of the older churches, who are doing this work. The posi- 
tion of those men is thoroughly honest. They have by 
straightforward. and candid statements put themselves per- 
sonally at rights regarding the historic creeds; and they 
are educating and leading their own congregation, and the 
Christian people generally, out into a larger place. 

In churches that are controlled by a central governing 
power, and whose creeds are determined by an authority 
outside the congregation, such as the Protestant, Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, and Methodist churches, the process of educa- 
tion and enlargement must necessarily come from outside 
influences, _ 

Prof. Pearson, who has recently been expelled from 
the Methodist Church, told the ministers, at our Western 
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Unitarian Conference in Chicago, that the only honest 
course for a Methodist preacher who ceased to believe the 
doctrines of Methodism was to go forth without the camp, 
bearing whatever reproach may belong to the loyal truth- 
seeker. Prof. Pearson is perfectly right in this opinion ; 
and it is significant of the state of things in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church that, since his expulsion from that church, 
he has received numerous letters from Methodist preachers 
in different parts of the country, expressing sympathy and 
accord with the truths for the belief of which he was ex- 
pelled. But ministers of churches having a congregational 
form of government, who determine their own creeds to a 
great extent, or, at all events, have the power to do so, and 
who control their own church property, are not in the pre- 
dicament of the Episcopalian or the Methodist. 

A Baptist or “ Congregationalist ” or Campbellite church 
can freely follow the course pursued by the early New 
England Congregational churches, that became Unitarian 
through the liberal preaching of their ministers. The 
writer advised one Baptist minister —a very strong and 
eminently successful and consecrated man—to attempt a 
solution of his problems in this way. 

Of course, the thing of primary importance is to obtain 
personal liberty, to abjure the old creed for himself, and 
then to lead his congregation or society to follow his example. 
Then, if the church and its minister is disfellowshipped by 
the local and State association, it can form a new alliance. 
The Presbyterian minister referred to above has led his 
congregation along so far that the church has adopted 
our little Unitarian statement of faith,— the one prepared by 
the late Dr. James F. Clarke. A committee was sent to look 
into the matter; but, on finding that to discipline the min- 
ister would involve the loss of a church from the Presbyterian 
Year Book, no action was taken, and the church still remains 
on the Presbyterian roll of churches. This does not seem to 
be a very straightforward policy,*but it seems to prevail. 

The Presbyterian body has practically decided to have no 
more heresy trials. 

Another point worth noting is that it is only the strong 
and successful ministers, who are capable of building up 
strong churches, who can carry on the work of reform from 
within. The man of mediocre ability and a weak personality 
is seldom sure enough of himself or his position to wield 
much influence. Such men stand a poor chance of success 
in the Unitarian ministry to-day. When these men come into 
the Unitarian fellowship, they are necessarily subjected to 
the law of “survival of the fittest,’ fitness, not in the abso- 
lute sense of the word, but fitness to the special environment 
of our denomination. In writing this, 1am not conscious of 
any disloyalty to my own church. But I wish to recognize 
that there is a vastly larger aspect of liberal religious thought 
than that which appears in the work of our Unitarian 
churches, and that, after all, there may be some solution of 
the perplexing problems of the “heretic”? other than that 
of the “ come-outer.” 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Prayer and Pantheism, 


BY REV, JOHN SNYDER. 


It is absolutely pathetic to see the persistent and yet fruit- 
less efforts made by so many of our ablest and devoutest 
ministers to construct a theology which shall enclose two 
contradictory and mutually exclusive conceptions of the uni- 
verse. ‘They accept as fundamental the primal assumption 
of evolution, that all phenomenal activity is predetermined by 
the fixed laws of cause and effect. This is as far as physi- 
cal science can go. It is logically indifferent about the ex- 
istence of a God. Knowing that the force behind phenom- 
ena is necessarily confined to one inexorable and ascertained 
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method of manifestation, it concludes, with Clifford, that a 
theistic hypothesis has no practical advantage over its oppo- 
site. There may be a God; but what of it? He is abso- 
lutely identified with the universe, cannot possibly reveal 
himself except through its unchangeable order, and that 
order is as essential to an atheistic hypothesis as to a theistic 
one. Let us suppose the existence of a country of which no 
man has ever seen the sovereign. The laws are impartially 
administered. But a certain body of the subjects, feeling 
that there might be an improvement in some of the laws, 
endeavor to find the king, in order to urge the matter upon 
his personal attention. At last their search is rewarded. 
They find the sovereign a perpetual prisoner in a massive 
castle called ‘‘Fate.’’ They present their petition, only to 
be told that their king is helpless; that he is filled with in- 
expressible benevolence, but that he cannot change a sys- 
tem of government which controls 4zs actions as well as 
theirs. When these subjects return and tell their story, 
some believe their report, but others mock at it. These ~ 
latter say, ‘“‘We don’t believe there is any king; and, if 
there is, you have gained nothing by your journey. By your 
own report, you simply found a poor prisoner whom we can- 
not help and who cannot help us. We have the laws, and 
we must do the best we can with them.” Hear the wise 
words of Prof. C. C. Everett: ‘In a world of mere law 
could there be anything like what we know as religion? 
There might be awe before the stupendous forces of nature, 
and a deeper awe before the law by which each of these is 
kept within its appointed bounds. There might be submis- 
sion to the inevitable. There might be peace in the thought 
that these laws are working out, on the whole, more good 
than evil; and one might be willing that his little bark 
should be wrecked by a wind that, in the end, brings good 
to man. But could all this be what we call religion? Does 
not religion imply the communion of spirit with spirit?” 

Of course, it makes a vast difference to the faith and feel- 
ing of a man to believe that love is the root of universal law, 
that all we bear of pain and trouble will some time be forti 
fied by our larger knowledge; but what advantage has this 
conception as a “working hypothesis”? Pure science has 
made our theology pantheistic, and we are unconsciously 
importing into this pantheism a phraseology which belongs 
to a totally different conception of the universe. I may call 
the universe a house or a machine, just as it may please me; 
but the facts remain as they were. I may talk of praying 
and striving and aspiring and acting from the highest mo- 
tives, and displaying courage and devotion and approach- 
ing my best ideals, etc. As a matter of fact, I am doing 
none of these things. I am simply being moved by irresist- 
ible forces which have predetermined my whole life from the 
“pre-nebular beginnings of cosmos.’ In pure pantheism 
there is no more room for prayer than there is for ethics. 
In the world of ‘ mere law” I may feel awe and wonder and 
astonishment at the vastness of things; I may feel gratitude 
and joy at their goodness; I may feel the spirit of submis- 
sion at the contemplation of the fixedness of law. But none 
of these things make the essence of prayer. ‘True prayer 
means the communion of a free soul with the Divine Spirit. 
The prayer of pantheism is but a divine soliloquy. True 
prayer implies that there is more than one will in the uni- 
verse; that the will of man has in it a spiritually creative 
power; that the spiritual life of man is not what it should 
be; and that the forces resident in his consecrated devotion 
may change the order of the spiritual universe. These 
words of Martineau’s should be written in gold on the walls 
of every Unitarian minister’s study: “‘ The essence of Relig- 
ion lies in communion between the finite and the infinite 
mind,— between the individual soul and the Universal. 
Where this communion is based specifically on the ethical 
consciousness, it is a felt relation between will and will, a 
harmony or discord between spirit and spirit, in which two 
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free causalities are in presence of each other.... The imag- 
ination, brooding on the fixed idea that ‘the All is only 
One,’ sees the lines of difference melt away, and accepts all 
states, outward and inward, as equally divine; treats all 
moral distinctions as wiped out from the nature of things, 
and all objects alike, conscious or unconscious, as ‘passive 
vehicles of the same necessitating Power. I will not urge 
that religion, being the communion between two, commits 
suicide when, by merging one, it passes into a speculative 
Monism.... No greater gift do we owe to Christianity than 
the conception and consecration of Personality, and every 
influence that confuses and disturbs it softens the very 
nerve of modern civilization.” 
WELLESLEY Hits, Mass. 


The Dark Side of Nature. 


BY REV. JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


Since the rise of Darwinism, emphasis has lain upon the 
darker side of nature. The forward look of evolution in- 
spires hope and joy; but its backward, downward look has 
left us still aghast and shaken by the glimpse it has given 
us of chaos and darkness, the strife and struggle of the life 
of nature behind man and about him. No longer is it pos- 
sible to look at nature through rose-colored glasses and see 
only happiness serene, and beneficence unalloyed. An easy- 
going optimism regarding nature is as insubstantial as an 
easy-going optimism regarding humanity, 

nd yet the very common impression that nature is a field 
of carnage and a scene of shame is as false as it is benumb- 
ing and beclouding. 

_ i. In the first place the “struggle for existence” has 
been grossly exaggerated and made to cover a multitude of 
other things with its repulsive blood-stained robe. When, 
for instance, John Fiske in his striking and graphic picture 
of the summer field as it actually is, in contrast with what 
the sentimental zsthete supposes it to be, describes the life 
of the countless denizens of the meadow as one of “ unceas- 
ing toil, of crowding and jostling, where the weaker fall un- 
pitied by the way, of starvation from hunger and cold, of 
robbery utterly shameless and murder utterly cruel,” * sci- 
ence does not bear him out in the representation. He 
draws upon his imagination as much as the man who im- 
agines it all peace and happiness.t The truth is, according 
to science, that in that summer field there is a constant alter- 
nation and mingling of pleasure and pain, of love and strife, 
of success and failure, of life and death, like that which char- 
acterizes human existence. And yet to picture this elemen- 
tary and semi-conscious drama in the same terms, and as if 
it were on the same level with that of humanity, is unscien- 
tific and misleading. Certainly, to picture the grass and 
weeds as opposing armies, as Mr. Fiske does,— however 
effective it may be as a figure of speech,— does not represent 
the actual relation of one grass-blade to another or of grass- 
blade to weed. The moral accompaniments of what we 
mean by “ struggle’ are absent from this range of life, or at 
best are there only in germ. One plant in a field or tree 
in the forest cannot be said to struggle with another, as men 
do on a battlefield. They do not attack one another or even 
“thrust aside and supplant one another,” as hostile human 
beings might do.t The successful blade of grass or tree 
simply pushes up into the light, and thrives without the 
least display of hateful exultation over its unfortunate com- 
rade, while its defeated comrade fades and dies painlessly 


* Through Nature to God, p. 63. 

+So [also does John Stuart Mill in his terrible arraignment of nature, “Three 

Tite Fiske sroceeds t6 that th 

Mr. © proceeds to point out that this ‘‘ hideous hatred and strife, this wholesale 
famine and death, furnish the indispensable conditions for the evolution of higher and 


higher types of lite.” But this does not justify the overdrawn and over-colored picture 
that he draws. 
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and unconsciously. Why dramatize this as “strife” and 
“struggle ” ? 

And when we come to the higher forms of animal life, 
where there is what may be more justly called struggle and 
warfare, even here we find by no means the cruel and will- 
ful massacre which too often it is represented to be. Study 
Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson’s descriptions of animal life, 
probably the most careful and discerning ever made, and 
you find that, while he depicts animal warfare and suf- 
fering in the most vivid manner, he also shows how much of 
enjoyment, how much also of altruism, or at least of affec- 
tion, there is in the life of animals. Nor are we to forget the 
force of the considerations which Wallace and others have 
pointed out,—that this very struggle and strife affords not 
only stimulus to development, but also positive enjoyment. 
The suffering among animals is exaggerated by the con-. 
struction we, in our nervous sensitiveness, put upon it. It 
startles the sensitive heart to be told that no wild animal 
dies of old age; but that impression is not a little amelior- 
ated by the consideration that “violent deaths exert in ad- 
vance their paralyzing impression or by shock annihilate at 
once the power to feel.””* Such considerations do not ex- 
plain away the problem of strife and pain in nature, but they 
help to commend that exaggerated but not unsuggestive 
line of Pope,— 


* All nature’s difference keeps all nature’s peace.” 


There are two apparently antagonistic but really comple- 
mentary principles which nature, or rather God through 
nature, seems intent upon developing, (1) individuality, or 
selfhood, and (2) altruism or love. It has been the dis- 
tinctive and timely service of President George Harris, in 
his “ Moral Evolution,” to point out that the instinct for 
self-preservation which passes over in humanity to that ‘of 
self-realization, is as essential and, indeed, as moral an in- 
stinct as that of self-sacrifice. Such a suggestion puts a 
new light upon that struggle for existence in nature which 
at first sight seems so purposeless and abhorrent. If, with 
all its apparent wantonness and cruelty, this unceasing war- 
fare makes toward the development, not of species only, 
but of that priceless possession, individuality, which, start- 
ing like the water-lily, with its root in the mire of blind ani- 
mal instinct, blossoms in humanity into that consummate 
flower, self-realization, then we may regard the strife with a 
more far-reaching vision. But strife and struggle are not 
the only things we see in nature; for, at the same time that 
she is fostering the self-regarding principle, she is also fos- 
tering the other-regarding principle. Through the sexual 
and parental instincts —as Henry Drummond, with an in- 
sight and force which science cannot gainsay, has shown — 
the elemental virtues of love and self-sacrifice appear and 
reappear, germinate and expand in orders of life far below 
man. Nature never deserved the stigma of utter selfishness 
so often cast upon her. It is time that it should be with- 
drawn. 

Are we prepared, then, because we are able to detect in 
nature the working of these great and beneficent principles 
which make toward moral and spiritual ends, to assert that 
we have discovered the complete and sufficient solution of the 
problem of strife and pain and degeneration in nature, and 
to:proclaim that the carnage and suffering and disease that we 
find there are only semblances, outlines of good in disguise? 
By no means. Wecan no more completely explain evil in 
nature than in humanity, But if throughout the strife and 
labor of nature we are able to detect the action of forces 
which make for life, progress, happiness, then we are jus- 
tified, not in ignoring the dark side of nature, but in believ- 
ing that it exists, and has meaning only in relation to the 
brightness with which nature still more abounds. 


* Amos H. Johnson, M.D. 
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2. For, after all, the question must ever be, Which is the 
positive and prevailing quality of nature, as it makes itself felt 
upon the life of mankind at large,— light or darkness, bounty 
or niggardliness, beauty or ugliness, life or death? Science as- 
sists in answering that question by enlarging man’s knowledge 
of his environment and giving him an ever-increasing control 
over it. But, whether with little science or with much, whether 
luxuriating in wealth or clinging to life with the thread of a 
bare subsistence, whether basking at the tropics or shivering 
at the poles, the human race has found life worth living, has 
loved its environment, and given in its verdict through its 
religious faith, through its art, its philosophy, its literature, 
that there is more in nature that pleases than that appalls, 
more to awaken hope than despair. If the total impression 
of nature upon mankind as a whole were one of cruelty, ma- 
lignity, and deformity, it would be a well-nigh insuperable 
task for the race to maintain its moral, intellectual, and spir- 
itual vitality. However courageously man might act upon 
his environment, it would react upon him to paralyze his faith 
and subdue his spirit. As it is, he feels that, however much 
there is in nature to terrify and oppress and discourage, 
there is vastly more to cheer and gladden and inspire him, 
and that nature, as a whole, is for him, and not against him. 

3. There is a third consideration which throws a ray of 
light upon the dark side of nature. Not only do we discern 
beneficent and progressive issues emerging from the appar- 
ently ruthless and unmeaning carnage and strife of nature, 
not only do we find ourselves impressed with the mighty 
preponderance of the life-giving and beneficent and beauti- 
ful in nature over the destructive and evil and forbidding, 
but we find indubitable and ample reason for believing that 
the evolution of nature, which is still going on, is in the di- 
rection of light and perfection, and not of darkness and de- 
generation. The very word “nature,” the ‘ becoming,” 
the “ about-to-be,” suggests the fact that the process by 
which nature, as we now behold her, came to be, is not yet 
complete. Slowly and almost imperceptibly, evolution is 
still fashioning new types and forms of life, suppressing 


here, extending there. The clay is not yet hardened. The 
work is not yet finished. 

In what direction, then, is evolution proceeding? What 
are the patterns toward which evolution is working? No 


one who has allowed his imagination to dwell but for a mo- 
ment upon those geologic ages that lie in the dim past, with 
their wastes of water and of ice, and their shapeless and 
repugnant forms of animal life, can well question that evo- 
lution has been in the direction of beneficence, beauty, and 
intelligence, even with man left out of account. What are 
the forms of life which are now becoming extinct, and what 
are those that are being developed and perfected? The an- 
swer is clear. The products of nature that are disappear- 
ing are those that reveal her darker aspects,—the jungle, 
the wilderness, the desert, the noxious forms of vegetation, 
the animals and birds of prey. And the products of nature 
that are developing in wealth and perfection are the useful, 
the harmless, the beautiful,— the farm, the garden, the park, 
flowers, food products, domestic animals. ‘The meek are in- 
heriting the earth. If the lion will not learn to eat straw 
like the ox, his doom is sealed. None but the animals 
which submit to the leading of a little child shall survive. 

_ The fact that man has so much of direction and control 
in shaping the process of evolution by no means eliminatés 
the formative agency of nature herself. It is by her free 
and suggestive co-operation that the earth smiles with ever- 
increasing loveliness, and yields an ever-greater profusion of 
the things that nourish and delight her highest offspring 
and heir. For is not man, after all, a part of nature? 
When, therefore, he aids nature in attaining her appointed 
perfection, it is nature aiding herself,—or, rather, it is God 
working out his will and purpose through his own plastic 
and spirit-filled creation. 
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If we choose to magnify the dark side of nature, there is 
enough of deformity and distress, of carnage and death, to 
envelope both ourselves and her in the shadow and pall of 
a hopeless pessimism. But, if we trust to the deeper in- 
stinct of our own faith and the wider and prevailing evi- 
dences of nature’s beneficence and beauty, we shall see, 
like George Fox, the infinite ocean of light flowing over the 
ocean of darkness, in the natural as well as in the moral 
world. 

SALEM, Mass. 


The Efficacy of Prayer. 


BY REV. S. W. CULVER. 


Much is said, by those who object against the efficacy of 
prayer, of the inflexibility of the laws of nature; and we are 
asked with an air of triumph, as if the question were suffi- 
cient to put all faith out of countenance, if we can suppose 
that God will interfere to arrest the working of these laws 
out of regard to any petitions that we can offer. Our reply 
is, that the caviller does not use the terms in which he states 
his objection with sufficient accuracy. He attributes an 
inflexibility to the operation of nature’s laws that belongs 
only to the laws themselves. The laws themselves are in- 
flexible, but their operation may be modified by all the 
causes that ever act in conjunction with them. For instance, 
what is more inflexible than the law of gravitation? Ac- 
cording to this law, all material objects tend directly toward 
the centre of the earth. But how variously does this law 
operate when combined with other forces! One heavy body 
is seen to fall directly to the earth, another is only gradually 
slackened in its progress upward, while the clouds hang sus- 
pended in the upper regions of the atmosphere. Innumer- 
able projectiles describe as many different curves through 
the air, while the planetary orbs roll their ceaseless rounds 
through the regions of illimitable space, and all under the 
operation of a law that holds indisputable dominancy over 
all material things. The truth is, there is nothing more 
flexible than the operation of a law of nature. It is modi- 
fied by the action of all the forces that act conjointly with it 
and by every intelligent agent whose action is impressed 
upon it. The objection is, therefore, a pure assumption, 
and is contradicted by the most obvious facts of our every- 
day life. It is practically refuted by every step we take and 
every breath we draw. ‘‘ We have evidence of an elasticity, 
so to speak, in the constitution of nature, which permits the 
influence of human power on the phenemena of the world 
to be exercised or suspended at will, without affecting the , 
stability of the whole. We have thus a precedent for allow- 
ing the possibility of a similar interference of a higher will, 
on a grander scale, provided for by a similar elasticity of 
the matter subjected to its influence. Such interferences, 
whether produced by human or superhuman will, are not con- 
trary to the laws of nature. Neither are they the result of 
those laws. They are the work of an agent who is inde- 
pendent of the laws, and who, therefore, neither obeys them 
nor disobeys them.” (Mansel on “ Miracles,” in “ Aids to 
Faith.’’) 

“ But is it to be supposed,” again asks the objector, “that 
the immutable God will change his purposes in compliance 
with the requests of his creatures?” Here, again, the ob-. 
jector is bewildered by his own indefiniteness more than by 
any real intricacy of the subject. He fails to make any 
distinction between the general purpose of God and the 
innumerable possibilities that may be comprehended within- 
the scope of the general plan. Prayer always proceeds on 
the ground that the purposes of God toward us are those of 
mercy and beneficence. This, indeed, is the very plea we 
most frequently urge at a throne of grace. So far, therefore, 
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from endeavoring to change the divine purpose or interrupt 
the divine procedure in the least, we only pray for such 
objects as we feel are in accordance with his purposes. ‘If 
we ask anything that is according to his will, he heareth 
us.” We only ask that some special objects may be given 
that we are confident must be included in the compass of 
his beneficent purposes. Our prayers, then, are not efforts 
to change the divine purpose, but are predicated on our 
confidence that that purpose is already accordant with that 
for which we pray. 

But, finally, we are asked,— and with the query the re- 
sources of sceptical cavil are fairly exhausted,— “Can we 
believe that the great, the glorious, the infinite God will stoop 
to leave his vast concerns, and listen to the creatures he has 
formed, the work of hisown hands?” It may be replied that 
the vastness of his concerns does not hinder him from attend- 
ing to things the most minute. He who superintends the 
movements of innumerable worlds cares. also for the tiniest 

insect. The greatest and the least alike are under his all- 
wise supervision. ‘The sparrow falls not to the ground 
without your heavenly Father,” and even the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered. Nor is it necessary to suppose 
that he must leave any of his vast concerns to attend to the 
cry that the humblest of his creatures utters. Were it so, we 
must suppose him something less than God; for we must then 
divest our conception of him of the attribute of omnipresence. 
He is everywhere present, and everywhere active, and every- 
where provident; and the analogy of nature, instead of con- 
flicting with the idea of prayer, tends, on the contrary, when 
rightly interpreted, to strengthen our faith in its efficacy. 
That a can hear and answer prayer is evident beyond ques- 
tion. Whether he will choose to do so is a question that he 
alone is competent to answer,—a question concerning the 
proper answer to which he has not left us in doubt. We 
turn to the book of his revelation, and we find the doctrine 
supported by such ample illustration, and so wrought into 
the very texture of history and prophecy and teaching and 
ordinances that its denial would involve a denial of inspira- 
tion itself. 

Our faith in the doctrine of Providence is the co-ordinate 
of our faith in the efficacy of prayer. If nature is thus con- 
stant and yet variable, regular and yet changeful, capable of 
being modified to any desirable extent and in any desirable 
way, then, surely, the Being who created and who sustains 
the whole system of nature, and who, we are impelled to be- 
lieve, is everywhere present, may act upon the multiplied and 
complicated modes and processes of life and being with 
which we are connected in ways shrouded from our own ob- 
servation in his own invisibility, and therefore past all 
tracing, that shall accomplish the very object desired, and 
which we had earnestly sought in prayer. Is it reasonable, 
let me ask, to suppose that God cannot act on nature so as 
to produce desired results, when we know a human being 
can? And is it reasonable to conclude that he cannot an- 
Swer our requests because of nature’s uniformity, when we 
know that, notwithstanding this. uniformity, our fellow- 
creatures do every day answer the requests we address to 
them? : 

Shall we deem it impossible that Omnipotence should in- 
terfere where everything is plastic to his hand? He that 
formed the ear, shall he not hear? He that formed the eye, 
shall he not see? He that formed the understanding, shall 
he not know? And we may add, He that formed the world 
and adapted it to be the theatre of voluntary action, is he the 
only being in the universe forbidden to act upon it or within 
it? Must we conclude that the Creator is imprisoned in his 
works, and that Omnipotence is only another name for Im- 
potence? It will be for the sceptic to judge whether his 
philosophy has not elements of unsoundness that demand 
careful reconsideration. 

Burrato, N.Y. 
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The Man with the Plough. 


BY REV. MARION F. HAM. 


Recently I saw Millet’s famous painting, “* The Sower,” 
wrought in the stained-glass window of a new church. The © 
preacher told me that this was his idea of memorializing the 
service of all the sowers of good seed. 

Edwin Markham has immortalized “the man with the 
hoe”; and the newspapers, in the strenuous style of to-day, 
are putting bay leaves upon the head of the “ man behind 
the gun.” Somehow, in all this stress of grateful remem- 
brance, I feel moved to say a word for ¢he man with the 
plough. 

I have been much impressed lately by the flippant misuse - 
of the term “infidel.” 

Just to the extent that we disbelieve any doctrine or set of 
doctrines, we become infidels in our relation to those doc- 
trines. Any person who lacks faith in or withholds credit 
from a statement is an infidel so far as that statement is 
concerned, 

Infidelity,— or lack of fidelity,— unfaithfulness, is very 
common among us, because all of us are unfaithful to some 
religious statement or other. All Protestants are infidels in 
their relation to the doctrine of an infallible pope; and all 
Roman Catholics are infidels in their relation to the doctrine 
of an infallible book. 

No institution has any business fastening this trisyllable 
upon anybody as a term of reproach. It’s too late in the 
affairs of the Church to apply this epithet to those who deny 
the literal inspiration of the Bible. We must find a new 
name for such heretics, because half the church members 
and nearly all the college professors would be turned out on 
this score. I simply drop this popular misuse of the word 
without apology. 

If Jesus had believed the doctrines of Judaism as they 
were taught in his time, he would never have taught a dif- 
ferent system. This needs no argument. If Paul had 
believed the doctrines of the Pharisees, he would have died 
persecuting Christians. 

If Luther had believed the dogmas of the Roman Church, 
there would have been no Reformation. If Channing. had 
believed the theology of John Calvin, there would have been 
no Unitarian churches in America. How, then, can any 
man reform anything until he first become an infidel regard- 
ing its worth or truth? 

And the doubt must Avecede the reform. From his youth 
up, Jesus had been taught that God dwelt between the 
golden Cherubim on the mercy-seat behind the veil of the 
temple in Jerusalem, and nowhere else. When the vision 
came, he spoke with that authority which always comes with 
widened vision: ‘Moses told you the old doctrine; but I 
say unto you a new doctrine.” 

With one word he set aside the petty quarrel of the Jews 
and the Samaritans: “ Your fathers taught that God dwells 
in Mount Gerizim, my fathers taught that God dwells in 
Jerusalem ; but I say unto you that God dwells neither in 
this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem. God is spirit,” 

But the light that flooded his soul with celestial splendor 
was conceived and grew out of “infidelity.” Jesus doubted 
the traditions of his race. He could not believe the doc- 
trines of his fathers. O blessed doubt! Most glorious in- 
fidelity! For thereby came the new idea of the immanent 
God. 

Disbelieving the old statement that God delights in offer- 
ings of burnt flesh, he made the new statement: “I say 
unto you that ye love one another.” 

This was the startling evidence of his infidelity,—a new 
statement. Paul’s infidelity gave us the Church as an in- 
stitution. Luther’s infidelity gave us freedom to think. 
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Channing’s infidelity gave us release from the nightmare of 
Calvinism. My contention (and it’s not a new contention) 
is that unbelief must go before reformation. Jesus put it 
thus: “ Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth alone; but, if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

Somebody must turn under the old thought and harrow it 
and mellow the ground, and somebody must sow the seed 
for anew crop. And, if this old theological stubble be not 
ploughed under and left to die, how shall any new harvest 
ever be reaped? Seeing this to be true in the very nature 
of all growth, why, then, should we not call the “ infidel” a 
ploughman? 

In strict definition, is he not the man with the plough? We 
all understand that ploughing is not sowing by any means; 
but nobody will contend that it isn’t just as necessary. In 
all books on agriculture, written by city editors, ploughing 
goes before sowing, just as logically as sowing goes before 
reaping. 

Suppose, then, that your “infidel ” is content with plough- 
ing, and never perceives the necessity of sowing? Who shall 
say that he died without a mission? 

Ploughed ground is handier for those who would sow than 
unturned glebe. I, for one, stand quite ready to put the 
honor-leaves upon a good ploughman, so be it he ploughs deep 
enough and turns under a refuse crop. To burn off theo- 
logical stubble and plough under a set of unthinkable dog- 
mas is good business for any man. 

I ask, then, only that he prove himself no bungler in his 
handling of the plough. Any thrifty orthodox farmer could 
ask no more of his best hired man, even though he had 
hired him to do nothing more than the ploughing. 

What right has the Church to make mouths at a good 
ploughman, merely because he isn’t sowing? In all con- 
science, we can’t all be doing the same thing; and in very 
truth I like a good ploughman better than a poor preacher. 
Why, then, can’t we sit on the fence, if we must, and let this 
man denounce the false and break the idols of superstition ? 
It’s God’s field he’s ploughing, and it’s none of our business 
whether he gets wages or not. 

Of course, we distrust him because he seems to be only 
an iconoclast. Of course, we fear him because he seems to 
destroy the dwelling-place of our limited God on the mercy- 
seat. We must needs tremble, being without faith and 
broad vision, because he admits the unclean Samaritans 
and Gentiles to our sacred shrines. 

But what of his ploughing? Here is where the sweat and 
toil counts, and up to this date no hand waits at the end of 
the furrow to crown this dusty ploughman with even a chaplet 
of simple justice. Though he be honest and fearless unto 
death, the Church can find no better reward for his portion 
than the trisyllable epithet. And yet the infidel must pre- 
cede the prophet,— yea, very often the infidel is the prophet 
himself. 

‘He that hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto 
life eternal.” 
lic condemnation and to be not careful for popular applause 
means to hate one’s life in this world, then this man fits the 
case. He strikes first, and counts the chips afterward. 
Certainly, it is easier to sit with the popular beliefs in the 
temple of thought than to take hold of an unpopular plough- 
handle and turn under a field of dead theological stubble. 
But, if this ploughman be really honest, and, having put his 
hand to the plough, refuses to look back, I would choose to 
walk with him to Calvary rather than sit with learned doctors 
in the sanhedrin of superficial condemnation. We can line 
up many souls to applaud with the crowd; but few, indeed, 
can be found to endanger life and limb in a struggle for 
truth. 

Like Nicodemus, if the most of us seek the light at all, we 
are careful to seek it under cover of darkness. Intellectual 
dishonesty is the spiritual cancer of this age. To-day its 
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If to scorn public opinion and to brave pub- . 
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roots run far into the vitals of the Church. The only ques- 
tion is how long the patient’s vitality can withstand its 
deadly result. The other day a minister said to me, “Of 
course, we are all Unitarians; but it isn’t the best policy to 
preach these ideas to people who are not yet ready to receive 
them.”? His idea seemed to be that it was better to teach 
things that he felt were not quite true, in order to gain a 
hearing, than to make a plain statement of bald facts, and 
offend some people to the point of walking no more with us. 
I would as soon think of telling a lie to my grocer or my 
banker or my physician as to lie to inquiring people in my 
congregation. About the easiest thing in the world, per- 
haps, is to stand with Truth when the crowd is on that side. 
About the hardest thing is to walk with that solitary figure 
when she goes forth an outcast and alone. It is recorded 
that the world has never neglected to cast the stone at a 
prophet, and this bit of history makes me suspicious of all 
crowds. Whenever I see a lot of people casting stones, I’ 
must needs look twice, as a matter of conscience, to see if 
the victim be not a prophet. 

It doesn’t follow that because a man is denying he is not 
affirming. The ploughman’s furrowis his affirmation and his 
promise, whether he will or not. This being only the state- 
ment that all things work together for good whether we love 
the Lord or not, to take down the weather-tarnished image 
of a mythological god is to leave the pedestal bare for the 
true image. This in itself is excuse enough for taking down 
the old image. The moral of all this being simply that, if 
in a civilized age we have decided not to stone prophets, it 
is well to cast no stones at all. 

CHALTANOOGA, TENN. 


Spiritual Life. 


Feeling alone can conquer feeling. A noble passion must 
be aroused, that an ignoble one may be mastered.— Henry 
W. Crosskey. 


& 


To us arrive, at hours when the soul is intent, the mystic 
hints, the rare voices, the inspiration whence we know not, 
of that vast world of souls beyond, of the great and good 
made perfect.— Stopford A. Brooke. 
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The heights of spiritual attainment can only be safely 
reached by those who begin low down and mount upward 
by patient continuance in well-doing, by daily faithfulness 
in that which is least— C. H. Wellbeloved. 
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I could think of nothing else this morning than that eter- 
nity of good which awaits us, but where all would seem to 
me little or nothing if it were not for that love of the great 
God which reigns there eternal, inviolable, active forever 
and ever.— Saint Francis de Sales. 
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If you say, ‘‘I am hedged about, I can do nothing, and 
fain would help, but cannot,” your very longing is help. It 
is never true that we are not helpers: where the fervent 
heart is, there is the servant of God, and unto him comes 
ever with the work the reward.— Robert Collyer. 
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We have a Friend who knows us better than we know 
ourselves, loves us better than we love ourselves, helps us 
when we cannot help ourselves, forgives us when we cannot 
forgive ourselves, and in the midst of our deepest despair 
breathes into our heart the breath of a new and divine hope. 
James Freeman Clarke, 
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THE MONTHLY BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION AND 
ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 


Notes of the National Work. 


Our organized work for the fiscal year that has just closed 
shows a good many substantial gains. I want to enumerate 
afew. One ofthe real accomplishments of the year has been 
the payment of the burdening debts resting upon a number of 
our churches, such as those in Denver, Col., Oakland, Cal., 
Brockton, Mass., Orange, N.J., and others. Then the gain 
in numbers, resources, courage, and faith in such old- 
established churches as the First, San Francisco, Unity, St. 
Paul, Arlington Street, Boston, and the churches in New 
York and Philadelphia are matters for congratulation. These 
churches are splendidly led and prove themselves increasingly 
useful. Seven or eight new church buildings have added to 

our material equipment. The societies at Concord, Mass., 
New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Toledo, Oltio, Providence, 
R.I., Faceville, Ga., Ord, Neb., have all equipped themselves 
with new buildings and go forward with new zeal; while 
changes which provide practically new buildings have been 
made at Hudson, Mass., Clinton, Mass., Unity, Worcester, 
Kenosha, Wis., and elsewhere. New churches are building 
or about to be built at Helena, Mont., East Boston, Mass., 
Fairhaven, Mass., Natick, Mass., Santa Cruz, Cal., Wichita, 
Kan., Onsted, Mich., Brooklyn, Mich., Hanska, Minn., 
Evanston, Ill. Four important city churches have, in the 
course of the year, taken steps for removal to better situa- 
tions and new quarters. These are the churches in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Pittsburg, Pa. St. Paul, Minn., and the Church of 
the Disciples in Boston. All of these churches have made 
wise arrangements, and are much to be congratulated. 


On the side of new work we may enumerate at least a 
dozen new societies. In New England we have the Wood- 
bury Memorial at Providence, R.I., and the new society in 
Fort Fairfield, Me. In the Middle States we have new 
societies at Lancaster, Pa., and Elizabeth, N.J. In the 
Western States we have new societies at Brooklyn, Mich., 
Onsted, Mich., and the Swedish Society in Minneapolis. 
In the South there are new societies at White Oak, N.C., 
and Bristol, Fla. On the Pacific Coast there are Santa 
Rosa, Cal., Santa Cruz, Cal., and Hood River, Ore. In- 
teresting preaching stations, where societies may ultimately 
develop, have been opened at Butte, Mont., Springfield, Utah, 
Troutdale, Ore., Fresno, Cal., Fort Worth, Tex., Paris, 
Tex., Merrillan, Wis., Brainerd, Minn., Waterbury, Vt., and 
Blaine, Me. Some former missionary ventures which have 
suffered a lapse into a dormant or discouraged condition have 
~reawakened. Such societies are those in Moline, Ill., Union 
City, Pa., Stoneham, Mass., San Antonio, Tex., Marblehead, 
Mass., and Winthrop, Mass. It has been a year of growth 
and promise in which all who are interested in the extension 
of our institutional life may well rejoice. 


The picture of the year in the work of church extension 
will not, however, be complete if we fail to enumerate certain 
disasters and weaknesses. Two of the little. churches in 
Connecticut have practically ceased to exist. These are the 
societies at Willimantic and at Rockville. Two of the new 
churches in the Pacific department have, after a brief his- 
tory, abandoned work. Our important church at Kansas 
City shows alarming signs of weakness, and may decide to 
abandon the present effort; while one or two of the old 


parishes in New England have slowly, but perceptibly, slipped 
down hill. The administrators of our denomioational work 
are not without such perplexities, but we cannot expect all 
our efforts to be easily successful. For the immediate future 
our chief requirement is the equipment of some of our new 
societies with church buildings. Such buildings are sorely 
needed at Salt Lake City, Utah; Pueblo, Col. ; Fort Collins, 
Col.; Hood River, Ore. ; Schenectady, N.Y.; Hackensack, 
N.J.; Flatbush, N.Y.; Derby, Conn.; Fort Fairfield, Me. ; 
Richmond, Va. These new societies cannot do their work 
efficiently or with promise of permanency until this equip- 
ment is provided. With the exception of Salt Lake City, 
where a considerable building is needed, the requirements 
of the other nine churches can be met for a sum not exceed- 
ing $100,000, of which doubtless a large portion can be 
locally raised. Who will help to build these nine churches? 


The statement of the treasurer of the Association to be 
submitted at the annual meeting of May 27 will show a 
successful and encouraging financial record for the Associa- 
tion. The total receipts from churches, Sunday-schools, and 
individuals, foot up to over $73,000. The list of contribut- 
ing churches shows but few important changes, It appears 
that 305 societies have established or maintained member- 
ship in the Association, and are thus entitled to representa- 
tion at the annual meeting. Eighteen societies which were 
members last year have failed to maintain their member- 
ship,— a deplorable neglect, which not only deprives the 
“Association of the fellowship and strength which these 
societies might bring, but which has the worse effect of 
depriving the societies of the right to take active part in the 
deliberations and activities of our organized life. The soci- 
eties thus forfeiting membership are thé following: Buffalo, 
N.Y. (Parkside) ; Davenport, Ia.; Dublin, N.H.; Ellsworth, 
Me.; Francestown, N.H.; Hackensack, N.J.; Hartford, 
Conn.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Lincoln, Mass.; Lamoine, Me. ; 
Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Oakland, Cal.; Revere, Mass.; Santa 
Ana, Cal.; Standish, Me.; Vineyard Haven, Mass.; Willi- 
mantic, Conn.; and Winthrop, Mass. On the other hand, 
it should be noted that sixteen churches have gained or re- 
newed active membership in the Association. These new 
allies are most heartily welcome. They are the following: 
Channing Church, Dorchester; Braintree, Mass.; Derby, 
Conn.; Easton, Mass.; Highland Springs, Va.; Manistee, 
Mich.; Melrose, Mass.; Menomonie, Wis.; Minneapolis, 
Minn, (First Church) ; Mt. Pleasant, Mich. ; Nielsville, Wis. ; 
Newport, R.I.; Pepperell, Mass.; Providence, R.I. (West- 
minster Church); San Francisco (Second); Scituate, Mass. 


The gifts of the churches show remarkably little change. 
Three hundred and twenty-three churches contributed in the 
year 1900-01, and three hundred and twenty-four in 1901-02. 
Twenty churches gave a year ago which did not give this 
year, and twenty-one gave this year that did not give last 
year. The comparative statements show equal steadiness. 
As a matter of record, it may be interesting to note that 
seventy-one churches gave this year the same as last year, 
one hundred and sixteen gave more, and one hundred and 
sixteen less, while twenty-one, as already noted, are new 
givers. Thirteen churches gave this year $1,000 and up- 
wards, and may be recorded as the chief financial supporters 
of this co-operative work. These are in order: Messiah, 
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New York; Arlington Street, Boston; South Congrega- 
tional, Boston; First, Dorchester; West Newton; First, 
Boston; First, Brookline; First, Cambridge; King’s Chapel, 
Disciples, Boston; First, Providence ; Second, Boston ; First, 
Brooklyn. Eleven churches gave between $1,000 and $500. 
These churches in order are: Second, Worcester; First, 
Roxbury; Concord, Mass.; First, Jamaica Plain; All Souls’, 
New York; North Easton; Milton; Washington; Hope- 
dale; Salem (North); Worcester (Unity). A number of 
these churches are able from time to time to climb into the 
first grade, and give more than $1,000. Two or three of 
them have climbed up out of the third grade. In what may 
be called the third grade — that is, church giving from $500 to 
$250 — there are some fourteen churches. In order: Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; New Bedford, Mass.; Hingham (First); Port- 
land, Me.; Weston, Mass.; Springfield, Mass.; Lowell, 
Mass.; Lynn, Mass.; Second, Brooklyn; Germantown, Pa. ; 
San Francisco (First); Keene, N.H.; Newton (Channing) ; 
Somerville, Mass. (First). 

It is in this group of churches that now give from $100 to 
$300 and below that the Association ought to be able to make 
its largest financial gains. A better method of raising the 
money will soon lift these churches into greater usefulness. 
The banner church for giving to the national work is un- 
doubtedly the First Parish in Concord, Mass: ‘The resources 
of that parish are no greater than those of a score of churches 
which give no more than $100 or $200, but so admirable is 
the system and spirit of the Concord parish that it alone of 
all the churches of our fellowship really gives in adequate 
fashion. It should be noted also in this connection that the 
large gifts of many of what we call the stronger churches 
are simply due to good system and business management. 
The reason why such surburban churches as the First Brook- 
line, First Cambridge, First Dorchester, and West Newton, 
give so much more than other suburban churches is that the 
work of raising the contribution is carefully planned and 
thoroughly executed. The same is true of a number of the 
other parishes which give handsomely; and it might be 
true of at least a hundred churches which now give small 
sums only because the ministers are inadequately interested, 
and the parish has not been aroused to its responsibility and 
thoroughly canvassed. 

One fact of the financial year should not be forgotten. I 
do not know whether it can be considered a strength or a 
weakness, but the fact is that considerably more than half 
of the total income of the Association from churches and 
individuals comes from the cities of New York and Boston. 
I sometimes hear ill-informed Unitarians wondering why 
Boston and New York donot do more. Let it be acknowl- 
edged that without our helpers in these two cities we could 
hardly exist. Let it also be remembered that the Asso- 
ciation spends not a dollar within the limits of New York or 
Boston. The Unitarians of those good cities give generously 
for the national work without asking that any money be 
spent in their own region. Ought not the dependent churches 
to recognize this good will more appreciatively than they do? 

S.A. E. 


Notes of a Western Journey. 


If any true-hearted but tired minister needs a happy and 
encouraging experience, let him visit his first parish after a 
lapse of years. It is nine years since I stood in the pulpit 
at Denver wherein I was ordained. The greeting of my old 
friends was most cordial and affectionate, but it is humbling 
to think how much a minister’s merits can be exaggerated. 
All the old follies and blunders seem to be forgotten: only 
the sincere purpose of the ministry remains in  people’s 
minds. When I set the insignificance of what I was able to 
accomplish in a four years’ ministry in Denver beside the 
gratitude and affection of those I tried to help, I am humili- 
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ated. At the same time is it not one of the legitimate satis- 
factions of a minister’s life that he can touch the inner life 
of people in a way to be remembered, and that the little he 
can do is thus magnified by love and good will? The 
standard that the people set for ministers is, after all, one of 
the best incentives to thorough work. 


The Rocky Mountain Conference has enjoyed a reawak- 
ening, and a stimulating session was held at Denver May 4 
and 5. A bit of audacity sometimes has fruitful results. 
When the Rocky Mountain Conference was organized in 
1890, there were only three churches in all the vast district 
involved, and I was the only settled Unitarian minister be- 
tween the Missouri Valley and California, more than half 
the breadth of the continent. I well recall how I was 
laughed at by my friends in the East for organizing a con- 
ference of only one minister and three societies, two of them 
without ministers. 
been justified by the results. In the section where, twelve 
years ago, I stood quite alone, there are now fourteen liberal 
churches and preaching stations; and there were eight min- 
isters gathered at the conference in Denver. I had con- 
fidence in the country, faith in human nature, and a pro- 
found conviction that our gospel is greatly needed. Out of 
these simple convictions have grown the present vitality and 
usefulness of the conference. 


Most of the Colorado churches are still young, and need 
the sympathy and aid of the older churches of our com- 
munion. Unity Church in Denver is thirty years old, and 
one of the most loyal and helpful of religious organizations. 
It has this year accomplished the remarkable feat of paying 
off its church debt, and all the people are rejoicing with 
Mr. Utter in this large accomplishment. New courage and 
animation have appeared in the society. At Colorado 
Springs everything moves forward happily. The church 
enjoys the support of some noble laymen and the leadership 
of a cultivated minister and a winsome minister’s wife. At 
Pueblo, Rev. George H. Rice, late of Laconia, N.H., has 
just taken hold. A delegation of at least ten earnest work- 
ers appeared at the Denver Conference. The trustees are 
full of business sense and real interest in our cause; and 
Mr. Rice says that, if something substantial is not done in 
Pueblo in the course of the next year, the fault will be his. 
At Greeley, Rev. C. F. Elliott has just taken charge; and 
Rev. L. H. Stoughton has recently come to the new church 
at Fort Collins. The two immediate necessities of the 
conference are church buildings at Pueblo and Fort Collins. 


The Western Conference has never in my memory held 
so vital a meeting as on the occasion of its Fiftieth Anni- 
versary. The attendance was large and enthusiastic, the 
spirit of the conference brave and forward-looking, and the 
arrangements for hospitality and press reports were admir- 
able. The secretary’s report was exceedingly stimulating, 
and its record one that ought to stop all whining in our 
body for at least a year to come. 
thing about the conference was the fact that it was mainly 
planned and carried through by the wise energy of three 
young men,— Morton D. Hull, Frederick A. Delano, and 
Franklin C. Southworth. ‘These men are all under forty 
years of age. ‘The first is the president of the conference; 
the second, the president of the Unitarian Club of Chicago ; 
and the third is the secretary of the conference. 
at Harvard about the same time. They represent the best 
spirit of Chicago and of our Unitarian fellowship. What 
I think the best speech at the conference was made by a 
layman from St. Paul, named Charles W. Ames. The next 
best speeches were made by two mere boys from the East, 
their names being Collyer and Hale. The pleasant hospi- 
tality of the ladies of the Church of the Messiah was un- 


My boyish confidence has apparently , 


Not the least significant - 


All were . 
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surpassed. It is certain that the conference of 1902 marks 
not the end of an era, but the beginning of a new fifty 
years of progressive life and work. 


One probably unnoticed fact at the conference made a 
considerable impression upon me. ‘There were, I. think, 
something over seventy ministers present at the conference. 
No one mentioned and perhaps no one noticed the fact that 
almost all of these ministers were new men. I have been 
now in the service of this Association for a little over four 
years. Is it not a curious and significant fact that, of the 
seventy odd ministers present at the Chicago Conference, 
all but four or five have been settled in their present 
parishes since 1898? On one of the conference evenings 
fifty-three of the ministers sat down together at the dinner 
table. With the exception of Messrs, Jones, Judy, and 
Wyman, I think every minister present had been settled in 
his present parish since I became an officer of the Associa- 
tion. When we add Thayer of Cincinnati, Simmons of 
Minneapolis, Mann of Omaha, and perhaps one or two 
others, we have exhausted the list of ministers in our Western 
churches whose present settlement antedates 1898. 


This condition is not peculiar to the Western Department. 
I am obliged to observe that in our Pacific Coast depart- 
ment, where there are some twenty active Unitarian churches, 
every church has changed its minister since I came into 
office. With one exception this is also true in the Southern 
department, where the important churches in Baltimore and 
Louisville have changed twice in the same period. I can- 
not attempt to give the statistics of the other departments ; 
but I recall that all three of our churches in Philadelphia 
have new ministers, all three of our churches in Chicago 
have new ministers, and that since I came into this office 
there have been changes in such important centres as Kan- 
sas City (twice), Buffalo (twice), Cleveland, St. Paul, Provi- 
dence, Worcester, and many more such parishes. The new 
Year Book will show that more than half of the present 
ministers of our churches have been settled within three 
years. A hundred years ago ministers were settled for life. 
Fifty years ago it was recognized that life settlements were 
becoming unusual: now the average settlement is probably 
less than five years. Statistics gathered by a former secre- 
tary of the Association show that the average length of 
settlement in our fellowship is longer than that in the other 
congregational bodies, but even with us the average term of 
ministerial service in one parish is now obviously brief. 


What do these facts betoken? Is this situation an indi- 
cation of mere nervous restlessness on the part of the min- 
isters? Is it an unhealthy desire for novelty on the part of 
the churches? Is it an effort on the part of both ministers 
and churches to adjust themselves to the new conditions of 
the times? I suppose a hundred plausible reasons might 
be found for the conditions of affairs, but I am interested 
to inquire what, on the whole, is the result of these rapid 
changes. I think that no candid observer can fail to dis- 
cover that, on the whole, they make for good. This is one 
of the curious elements of the situation. There can be no 
doubt that ninety. per cent. of the churches thus rapidly 
changing ministers improve their general condition with 
each change. This does not mean that the new minister 
is a better man than the old minister. It is the same min- 
isterial timber, but it appears to be a question of a square 
peg in a square hole. I could name a score of instances 
where a minister has apparently failed in one parish, has 
changed to another, and instantly that parish blossoms into 
life and fruitfulness; and the same process goes on in the 
former parish by the transfer to it of a minister who has not 
been conspicuously successful elsewhere. I shall be glad if 
some man of prophetic insight can bring us some interpreta- 
tion of these curious facts, and declare to us what these 
signs betoken. S. A, E. 
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The Publication Department. 


The Department has just issued a new and attractively 
printed “ Descriptive Catalogue of the Publications of the 
American Unitarian Association,” containing concise yet 
ample information about our books as they stood on the list 
on the first day of May, the beginning of the new year. They 
make in all sixty-one titles. Prices are net throughout the 
catalogue, without exception ; but in nearly every case these 
prices are lower than the old selling prices, and in no 
instance higher. This net system of prices means that no 
book can be supplied to individuals at less than the price 
given in the catalogue, with postage to be added, as indicated, 
when sent by mail. 

Another catalogue which is now ready is the ‘“ Descriptive 
List of Unitarian Tracts for Free Distribution,” in which a 
brief summary or description of contents of each tract is 
given. It is thought that this descriptive summary will 
greatly aid in intelligent selection of tracts where the titles 
themselves frequently give little or no clew to the contents, 
line of thought, or method of treatment. It is expected to 
be especially serviceable to the Post-office Mission Com- 
mittees. This plan has necessitated an increase in the size 
of the descriptive list from four to eighteen pages. 

The Department has also provided a revised “ List of 
Religious Books by Unitarian Authors,” prepared in some of 
its details on a somewhat different plan from the old list. 
Two columns of figures are given, the first of which contains 
the regular reduced bookstore prices or the actual net 
prices at which the books will be supplied at the Book 
Room. ‘The prices at which the same books can be sent by 
mail are indicated in asecond column. Size and number of 
pages of each book are stated; and the date of copyright, or 
original issue, is indicated, so that distinction can be made 
between the older and more recent publications. These 
three catalogues will be forwarded gladly upon request. 

Since May 1 four books have been added to our list of 
publications, new editions of which are now ready. A 
“Supplementary Announcement List” supplies information 
regarding these, and will likewise be sent on application. 
One of them is an address on Ralph Waldo Emerson, de- 
livered by Dr. Edward Everett Hale before the Brooklyn In- 
stitute on the ninetieth anniversary of Emerson’s birth. It 
presents in an appreciative way both the gentle and practi- 
cal side of Emerson’s nature as Dr. Hale came to under- 
stand it. This little volume also includes two early essays 
by Emerson, prize dissertations written when the Concord 
philosopher was a college undergraduate. These are chiefly 
of interest as showing their author’s early mental develop- 
ment in treating of such themes as “The Character of Soc- 
rates” and ‘‘The Present State of Ethical Philosophy.” 

Another volume of interest and value is entitled “The 
Apostles’ Creed,” by Archibald Hopkins. It is an analysis 
of the clauses of the Creed with reference to their credi- 
bility. The author’s reasoning and conclusions are clearly 
and forcibly stated, and the book is the expression of a 
sincere seeker after truth for its own sake without fear of 
consequences. Written by a layman, in untechnical lan- 
guage, it is the result of an application of sturdy common 
sense to the solution of religious problems; and, although 
iconoclastic in its method of treatment, the book stands as 
a protest against dogma and a plea for sincere, untram- 
melled, rational religious thought. 

“ Channing’s Note-book”’ is an interesting addition to our 
list, being selections from unpublished manuscripts of 
William Ellery Channing, edited by his grand-daughter, 
Grace Ellery Channing. In no way can one come so closely 
into touch with the thoughts and motives of great men as 
by a glimpse at what is not said or considered by them with 
reference to possible publicity. The passages. cover a wide 
variety of subjects, and are not at all theological in treat- 
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ment. Anentire freedom from restraint characterizes all the 
selections, and in a new light reveals the high seriousness of 
purpose and purity of thought of their author. A fourth 
volume consists of “Sermons” by Rev. Frederic Henry 
Hedge, D.D. These avoid theological subjects, and aim at 
practical helpfulness in meeting the trials and difficulties en- 
countered in daily life. Enriched, as they are, by the au- 
thor’s wide range of study and experience, they can hardly 
fail to be stimulating in thought and encouraging in action. 
These books are not now issued for the first time, but are 
wholly new to the Association’s own list. They are, inall prob- 
ability, practically unknown to the denomination or to the 
public at large, although as vital in substance as when first pub- 
lished. Any one of these books, or any book found in the 
Descriptive Catalogue, with the exception of hymn and service 
books, will be sent ‘on approval” to those applying on a 
blank form which will be furnished upon request, together 
with a circular explaining the method of making our publi- 
cations available for the personal examination of all who 
wish it. C. L. STEBBINS, 
Publication Agent. 


The Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


BY THE PRESIDENT, REV. EDWARD A. HORTON. 


This number of Word and Work is greatly devoted to 
foreign matters. Perhaps a profitable use of this section 
will be a consideration of the Sunday-school enterprises fos- 
tered and carried on by the London Sunday-School Associa- 
tion. This is the nearest, largest, most effective Sunday- 
school centre of our liberal faith across the seas. 

It seems that the Sunday-School Association of London 
was founded later than our own Sunday-School Society. 
The former was launched in 1833, and the latter in 1827. 
It has had a most honorable career, supplying resources of 
inspiration and instruction for the various Unitarian Sunday- 
schools of the kingdom. The beginning was very modest, 
including in its membership only six schools. This number 
has been slowly, but steadily increasing ; and at present there 
are 316 Sunday-schools in connection with the association. 
This numerical standing was not accomplished without 
vicissitudes, many of which were not agreeable. One of the 
most serious hindrances to this particular work has been 
a lack of money. In this respect the American and English 
conditions seem to be very much alike, though the balance 
of advantage is on our side. Many plans have been taken 
in hand, but remain unfulfilled because of financial inability 
to carry them out. The same might be said of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society. 

Two clear objects have been held in view by our English 
friends. The furnishing of lesson helps in proper working 
form for the Sunday-schools, and also a raising of the stand- 
ards of knowledge on the educational part of the teacher. 
The latter aim is well illustrated in the series of Biblical 
manuals edited by Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter. The first of 
these was wholly prepared by himself, ‘Life in Palestine 
when Jesus lived.” It has had an extensive sale, and is 
easily one of the best books on the subject at the present 
time. Another one of Prof. Carpenter’s most important 
books in this series is “The First Three Gospels, their 
Origin and Relations.” In this most valuable series are 
Addis’s “ Religion of the Roman Empire,” Knappert’s “ The 
Religion of Israel,” Solly’s “The Gospel according to 
Mark,” Crosskey’s “'The Method of Creation.” 

Frances E. Cooke has done some most excellent work for 
senior classes in writing the lives of Theodore Parker, Dr. 
Channing, Whittier, Dorothea Dix, and Theophilus Lindsey. 
Among the publications in this grade is Brooke Hereford’s 
“Story of Religion in England,” Clement Pike’s “ The Story 


of Religion in Ireland.” Mr. Bartram has adopted modern 
scholarship very well for intermediate classes in his “ Stories 
from the Life of Moses” and “ Heroes of Israel.” 

Prominent among the authors is Miss Marian Pritchard, 
“Aunt Amy.” She has devoted time, energy, and thought 
to the Sunday-school cause. Her labors have been greatly 
in that most difficult department of the infant and youngest 
classes. “The Book of Beginnings,” “ Booklets for Chil- 
dren,” and “ Sunday-school Lessons for Infants” are among 
her Sunday-school helps. One of the quotations used by 
our English friends is this from T. W. Higginson: “If I 
were to choose among all gifts and qualifications that which, 
on the whole, makes life pleasantest, I should select the love 
of children.” This has evidently been the guiding thought 
of Miss Pritchard’s mind, for her work has been whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic. She must not only love children, 
but has the happy faculty of winning their affection. 

A feature, to which I have referred before, illustrates the 
activity of our English friends. 
Sunday-school teachers have been held for three years. 
The facilities of Oxford seem to be more favorable than 
with us, and, consequently, a goodly number assemble, 
deeply interested, and obtaining unmistakable benefits. 
Another distinctive phase of the English system is the 
existence of reference correspondents. That is to say, 
Sunday-school teachers can obtain information and advice 
from certain experts. I believe that this would be an excel- 
lent plan for the Unitarian Sunday-School Society to 
adopt. The president and directors of the society always 
stand ready to conduct correspondence and answer questions. 
But they do not know everything. Especially are they some- 
what at a loss when specific matters are brought forward. 
The departments thus arranged at London are as follows: 
Biblical and Theological Study, Books and Elder Girls’ 
Classes, General Methods and Arrangement, Infant Class 
Management and Girls’ Clubs, Lantern Lectures and 
Lessons, Pictures and Illustrations, and Ramble and Science 
Classes. For each one of these seven departments, post- 
office addresses are given; and Sunday-school workers are 
urged to correspond with the individuals thus designated, 
whenever need arises. 

There are various District Unions, organized to develop 
local energy and interest. The Manchester District Sunday- 
School Association comprises 80 schools, 1,413 teachers, 
13,564. scholars, of whom 4,081 are over sixteen years of 
age. The Scottish Unitarian Sunday-School Union appears 
to be the smallest, comprising 6 schools; but it is newly 
formed, and the schools are far apart. 

“The Helper” is a very interesting annual publication, 
“ A Handbook for Sunday-school Teachers and Parents,” 
I have often referred to its varied content, and praised its 
attractive form. This is the outcome of a magazine which 
was at one time issued every month. Miss Pritchard has 
edited “ The Helper” till recently, when Rev. W. G. Tarrant 
took her place. Young Days, a monthly magazine for 
children, was started in 1875. There is no paper for the 
young people published by the London Sunday-School 
Association which answers to our Every Other Sunday. In 
the development of work by the association, Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie has had an important part. He is at 
present secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and brings to his larger work a most excellent 
equipment through his past experience. No one can 
thoroughly grasp the situation of a denomination unless he 
is rightly related to the needs of the rising generation. 

Perhaps some of the general rules of the association may 
interest those who like to know on what basis such a society 
organizes. The objects are: first, the promotion generally 
of Sunday-school education; and, secondly, the publication 
of suitable religious books for young people. Individual 
members pay an annual subscription of not less than $1.25, 
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or a life subscription of not less than $25. Individuals, 
schools, and societies who subscribe a certain sum per year 
are entitled to every new book actually printed and published 
by the association during the year for which the subscription 
is paid. Any district society, with similar objects, contribut- 
ing one guinea and upwards annually, shall be affiliated, and 
can appoint one delegate for all the meetings. Any school 
contributing $1.25 and upwards annually will be considered 
a member, and can send a representative to the meetings. 
The annual meeting is held about Whitsuntide ‘at such 
place as may be convenient.” The officers of the associa- 
tion consist of a president, eight vice-presidents, a treasurer, 
one or more secretaries, a delegate from each affiliated 
society, and a committee of ten other persons elected at 
the annual meeting. The president now in office is the 
Right Honorable Lady O’Hagan, the honorable treasurer is 
Mr, W. Blake Odgers, the honorable secretary is Mr. Ion 
Pritchard, one of the most earnest and honored Sunday- 
school workers in the English liberal ranks. The Book 
Department is in Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, and in 
charge of Mr. B. C. Hare, known as the business manager. 
Mr. Hare is a most faithful official, and performs a great 
deal of detail work. 

The Unitarian Sunday-School Society of America keeps a 


full stock of the English publications at 25 Beacon Street, 


Boston. On the other hand, our friends in London deal in 
our books, and there is a pleasant interchange of business 
and views. ‘There is evidently a radical difference between 
the English and American forms and methods. The Ameri- 
can text-books are not very widely circulated in England, 
and: the same may be said of the English as applied to the 
American field. This does not reflect on either side, but 
simply indicates a common fact, that each country creates 
its own means. The substance, the doctrine, the scholar- 
ship, are virtually the same in both instances. It seems to 
be greatly a matter of form. Some of the Western Sunday- 
School Society’s publications, which are now an integral part 
of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society’s catalogue, have 
been adopted by our English friends; for instance, Mr. 
Gannett’s “Childhood of Jesus” and Mr. Gould’s “ Begin- 
nings.” This is most certainly true, that the English and 
the American Sunday-school Societies are heartily in accord, 
and are earnestly moving along the same lines. 

It has seemed best to me to confine my attention to the 
London Association; but I cannot forbear mentioning the 
general touch we have with even such a remote point as 
Khasi Hills, India, where Kissor Hajom Singh is faithfully 
serving as an apostle ef the liberal faith. very Other 
Sunday and our publications go there quite steadily. The 
correspondence of the office at Boston shows that we are 
dealing with Sunday-school education on a large radius. 
There are no statistics to be offered and no especial facts. 
The Sunday-school education in other countries differs some- 
what from the American and English. It is greatly catechet- 
ical. It is more limited. It does not call forth such an 
array of appliances and agencies. It is more a matter be- 
tween the minister and the young people, and more a mat- 
ter in the home with the parents. Therefore, while it is 
easy and natural to describe a church and its machinery in 
these foreign parts, the Sunday-school is a simpler matter, 
and furnishes no voluminous details. This may be said, 
that the moral and religious education of the young is tak- 
ing on a greater scope and a deeper significance all round 
the world, 


Dr. Martineau has said that in Sunday Schools we 
bring about “moral and religious development of character 
through the personal influence of the higher upon the 
lower,” yet the same great teacher as distinctly tells us that, 
in the “knowledge of God” the mind of youth needs to be 
taught and trained, 
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The Report from Cuba. 


Prof. F. M. Noa, our representative in Cuba since last 
December, has returned to this country, having completed 
the investigation with which he was charged. Frequent 
letters have been sent by him, full of interesting information, 
from which the following quotations are made ; — 

“ After ten hours’ ride, Cienfuegos was reached at sun- 
down. Supper over, the first Protestant Evangelical Con- 
ference was formally opened in the church, or rather worship- 
rooms of the Baptist minister (a Cuban) of the city. All 
the windows and doors were covered with palm leaves; and 
the interior presented a most attractive appearance, being 
decorated with festoons of artificial flowers, flags of all na- 
tions, and the portraits of Washington and of the Cuban 
patriot, Marti. The delicate tropical beauty of the audi- 
ence, mostly composed of women and children, added ro- 
mance to the occasion, while charming singing of hymns in 
the sonorous Spanish, by a trained choir, heightened the 
effect. There were present twenty-five or thirty ministers. 

“The following morning the sessions were continued. 
While some of the ministers present would be an honor to 
any Protestant church of the world, the majority struck me 
as not representing the highest type and culture of Protes- 
tantism. One minister delivered an address on education in 
Cuba, which was full of the utmost injustice. to the Spanish 
and the Catholic Church, fallen from its high estate as that 
Church has undoubtedly been in the island. I thought the 
matter over. Should I, as the accredited representative of 
a Protestant sect, this being a general Protestant confer- 
ence, ask leave to say a few words in reply, or should I re- 
main silent? There are moments in the life of the indi- 
vidual when a quick decision produces unexpected results. 

“The discussion was about to close. I rose, wishing to 
open my remarks by expressing my pleasure that the con- 
ference had opened its deliberations by singing the Uni- 
tarian hymn, ‘ Nearer, my God, to thee’ (wretchedly ren- 
I presented my card to 
the presiding officer of the morning, a middle-aged American 
Methodist of the old school. He read it slowly, ‘ Envia7o 
de la Asociacidn Unitaria Americana de Boston’ (Repre- 
sentative of the American Unitarian Association of Boston), 
Here was evidently heresy in the camp of the faithful. 
‘This conference does not recognize any but ministers of 
Christianity,’ he said. I quietly sat down. In an instant, to 
my amazement, I found that I had raised a tempest in a 
teapot. There was present Rev. Lopez Guillén of * Ha- 
vana, to whom I presented, on my arrival, a letter from my 
friend and fellow-lecturer, Miss H. Louise Stevens of Brook- 
lyn. He is a Spaniard, highly cultured and of broad mind, 
who acts as the agent of the American Bible Society of New 
York, He rose at once, explained that I represented a 
Protestant denomination, spoke warmly of me, and protested 
vigorously against arbitrary action. He was followed by my 
dear and cultured friend, Rev. Someillan. of Guanabacoa, 
near Havana (I have previously described his fine church 
work), who fervently spoke in my behalf. An American, 
Mr. Todd of Havana, also deprecated gag Jaw, All in vain. 
The chairman was upheld, and the right to speak denied me 
even as a courtesy. Before the morning session closed, Mr. 
Someillan again spoke in my defence, using the fervent elo- 
quence of the Latin race, expressing his high respect for me, 
and commending the Unitarian faith, though its ideas of 
God and Christ and the Bible differ so much from those of 
the Evangelical Protestants. ‘I earnestly protest against the 
action of this conference. That action will cause a very bad 
impression among the inhabitants of the cultured city of Cien- 
fuegos, who will justly say that we refused to listen to the 
accredited representative of a sister Protestant denomina- 
tion, and suppressed the right of free speech. I most highly 
respect Mr. Noa as a man and a friend; and I myself, when 
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he attended service one Sunday evening in my church, was 
very glad to request him to address a few words to my con- 
gregation. I most sincerely hope that Mr. Noa will not go 
away with the impression that any personal affront was in- 
tended.’ 

“The presiding officer, Mr. Carter, then apologized, de- 
claring that not the slightest disrespect was intended, but 
merely that the conference was protecting its rights. The 
session then adjourned for the afternoon. 

“T was just walking back toward the hotel, when three 
members of the Public School Board, one of whom speaks 
English perfectly, came up to me, expressed sympathy, and 
requested me after breakfast (noon here) to come to the 
office and explain a little what Unitarianism is. I complied 
with their request, and gave them some of our Spanish 
tracts. Mr. H. then took the trouble to take me to 
see a young Cuban teacher (twenty-five years of age, but 
highly gifted and of fine character), who is interested in ad- 
vancing the cause of education. He has been attending the 
Congregationalist church, but is not satisfied with the Evan- 
gelical creed. We fraternized at once. Next day I took 
breakfast with his excellent family; and later he took me to 
call on a Spanish friend, a learned man, who is preparing a 
very complete and impartial history of Cuba. The latter 
spent more than an hour and a half conversing with me, and 
showed that he was of Unitarian tendencies. I saw my 
young Cuban friend, Mr. Villamil, again in the evening at 
the Escuela de Obreros, a newly opened technical school for 
workingmen, where he gives classes; and at his request I 
addressed an intelligent and earnest set of students, colored 
and white, describing the energy of New England, and what 
the Boston Institute of Technology has accomplished, end- 
ing by showing what the young men themselves could do for 
their true uplifting. I was listened to attentively, and 
thanked very much. I then went back to see what the con- 
ference was doing. The worthy middle-aged, gray-haired 
Presbyterian minister of Havana, an American of the strict 
blue Calvinistic school of the backwoods, was holding forth, 
in horrible Spanish, on the subject ‘Lo que Creen los 
Protestantes,’ or ‘ What Protestants Believe.’ He expounded 
the creed of Calvin in all its pristine vigor, and presented that 
as what the majority of Protestants of to-day believe. His 
lengthy, prosy discourse was received in dead silence, and 
fell completely flat. (Later I took an opportunity of writing 
a moderate letter to the editor of Za Republica of Cienfuegos, 
expressing my regret that such views should be presented as 
representing what the majority of Protestants now believe.) 

“A considerable number of statistics were presented, 
showing the growth of Protestantism in Cuba since the 
Amerian occupation, when, for the first time in four hun- 
dred years, free public worship was allowed. There are 
eight thousand organized Protestants (orthodox, of course) 
in the island, churches or missions in twenty-five or thirty 
cities, a few regular church structures, as in Santiago de 
Cuba, a number of denominational schools, more or less 
struggling, in private houses (a new law now forbids having 
a schoo] in the same house as where the family lives, as 
justice is not done to the pupils), aad several benevolent in- 
stitutions, as the fine orphanage maintained by the Episco- 
pal denomination at Matanzas. 

‘IT spent a most interesting and profitable week at Man- 
zanillo. It was not alone that I was always a welcome 
visitor in delightful home circle of Sefior Camps, and 
through him formed new and beautiful ties of friendship, 
but I gained a closer insight into the characteristics of the 
inhabitants, who, as a whole, are very much more backward 
than those of Havana, perceived for myself the acute dis- 
tress of the economic conditions, witnessed little children 
of from three to ten or eleven naked,— this fact due, perhaps, 
in part to climate and custom, but more, I think, because the 
poor cannot afford clothes for their offspring,— and really 
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made encouraging progress with our Unitarian movement. 
I became acquainted with Mr. Bertot, the vice-consul of 
Norway and Sweden, a middle-aged gentleman, born in 
Cuba, but who has spent years in England and the United 
States. To my astonishment, I had scarcely begun to ex- 
plain what Unitarianism is when he interrupted me, saying 
that he knew all about our faith, that the open and shame- 
less debauchery of the Catholic priest had turned him into 
an utter infidel, until he happened to go to Dr. Bellows’s 
church in New York, and became a firm believer in our 
Unitarian religion. The minds of his children were open, 
and he would gladly co-operate in our movement. There 
was certainly need for enlightenment, and he considered 
that a good Unitarian school or academy could obtain a 
decided foothold here. He also gave me valuable informa- 
tion about the economic problem, and severely arraigned 
Congress for its blind, dilatory, and obstructionist policy in 
regard to lowering the tariff on Cuban sugar and tobacco. 

“Tn conversation with the mayor and other noted citizens, 
I found the trend of opinion to be that we Unitarians of the 
United States and Canada could perform the greater good 
toward the people of Cuba by co-operating in the cause of 
education, right training, the starting of public libraries, 
and other philanthropic movements, than by the formal 
opening of a church. The more I have studied the entire 
situation, in all of its aspects, the more I have become con- 
vinced that this would be the right procedure to follow. By 
this course the greatest good would be accomplished to the 
greatest number. The Unitarian Church of Cuba will 
spring up as a spontaneous growth, as among the thinking, 
cultured class, a strong hidden current of Unitarian ideals 
and practice exists. 

“The Baptists have a struggling bit of a church here in 
Manzanillo. I attended service twice there. Seven or 
eight persons were present each time. The acting Baptist 
minister is a worthy, earnest gentleman. He and I had 
long discussions on religious matters, and, in spite of sharp 
differences, found ourselves in accord as regards practical 
love to God and service to man. Through his kind exer- 
tions and those of Sefior Camps, I was enabled to arrange 
for two public meetings ; and, although only about a dozen 
persons were present at either, they made up in quality for 
what was lacking in quantity, and listened very attentively 
as I explained what the Unitarian denomination is. 

“Santiago lies in the black belt of Cuba, and is very 
backward. Commercially, the city has some importance, 
but contains little life or movement, and is reactionary. 
Much poverty prevails. Historically, the place is, of course, 
interesting; and I visited the museum, with its war relics, 
and also examined the small public library. I looked into two 
or three public schools; and here, again, the girls were much 
brighter than the boys. I was especially interested in the 
American kindergarten and sloyd, and perceived the excel- 
lent work it is doing. The principal, who, I am sorry to 
say, will soon return to the United States, is a pupil of my 
old friend, Mrs. Krause-Bélte of New York, and an excep- 
tionally fine kindergartner and disciplinarian. The sloyd 
department is under a Miss Wahlberg, a trained Swedish 
young lady, finely gifted, and who permits no crude or irregu- 
lar work to pass unnoticed. She finds the lads of the 
colored race quite as bright\as those of the white. All these 
children, whether in the kindergarten or at sloyd work, are 
from the poor classes, taken from hovels of filth and rags, 
where there is no proper training in their homes. The 
transformation wrought is marvellous. They come to the 

school neat and wearing their best clothes; and they are 
taught discipline of hand, heart, and mind. 

“ A day spent in tramping through the mountains back of 
Santiago revealed to me the astonishing natural wealth 
going to waste. Masses of iron lay strewn in the paths, 
alluvial sand, full of magnetic iron particles, was under my 
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feet, wild cotton, growing five or six feet high, might be 
gathered everywhere. ‘The time must come when Santiago 
will be a second Pittsburg, teeming with foundries and 
manufactures. If it could only be burned into the Ameri- 
can mind what opportunities are here, the United States 
tariff would belowered instantly ; but I suppose, as has been 
the experience with South America, Britain and all the 
European nations will reap the golden harvest long before 
we of the United States realize our marvellous heritage. To 
give Cuba, not a petty reduction of twenty per cent. on 
tobacco and sugar, but absolute free trade with America, is 
not alone a. deep moral obligation, but to the manifest ad- 
vantage of both parties. Perhaps we shall realize this 
when we wake up some day to find Cuba a prosperous 
agricultural, mining, and manufacturing country, with many 
diversified industries. Meanwhile she is. poor, and suffer- 
ing acute distress and destitution. ° 

“JT met Mr. Mason, the British vice-consul, Mr. Shumann, 
the German consul, and other prominent business men, and 
' found their testimony virtually the same, that education, 
training, libraries, and whatever will uplift the inhabitants is 
the best service the American Unitarian Association and 
affiliated bodies can render Cuba. 

“The record of the Catholic Church has been black in 
many respects, as regards Cuba. Yet it is’pleasant to re- 
flect that there is a brighter side to the picture. Under her 
influence and training have sprung geniuses like Avel- 
laneda, families of refined pure lives like those of the Me- 
néndez family, patriotic priests like Padre Varela, noble, 
unselfish benefactors of humanity, such as the Friars 
Valencia and Valdés, hosts of holy nuns, unknown to fame, 
who, if lacking the scientific training of these modern days, 
sacrificed all to nurse the sick and dying. From her 
bosom, and nurtured in her educational institutions, have 
come many of the enlightened Cubans who are to-day guid- 
ing the destinies of their beloved country. 

“There were a number of excursions to correctional and 
other institutions, all of which prove most conclusively the 
incalculable benefits conferred upon Cuba by the American 
occupation. I have already mentioned my having been 
called upon to speak on one of these occasions. ... Before 
I forget it, I should state that I met, at the conference, 
Dr. J. M. Espin, of the Board of Education, Guant4namo, 
who says that he has had correspondence, either with you 
or one of the New York Unitarian ministers, about organ- 
izing a Unitarian society. He has a few friends in sym- 
pathy with him, so such a mission would of course be 
small, He adds that in Santiago de Cuba there is a circle 
of free thinkers organized under the name of the Victor 
Hugo Society, of which the mayor is the president. 

“J visited some public schools, always perceiving the re- 
markable benefit conferred by Harvard University generally, 
the graduate of the Harvard Summer School proving by far 
the superior teacher. It was a pleasure to see how a Cuban 
graduate would grasp my hand, and how his countenance 
would kindle whenever I mentioned Mr. Eliot as the son of 
the illustrious Dr. Eliot. Here, as everywhere, the Cuban 
children show much native intelligence and aptitude to learn. 
The girls, however, are generally far brighter than the boys. 
The present poverty of the island renders progress difficult , 
but often, with an almost lack of resources and appliances; 
many a Cuban teacher is doing wonders to discipline the 
young and dispel the dense clouds of ignorance and degra- 
dation that overhang his beloved country. 

“The old Catholic faith has fallen into discredit, even 
among the women; and there is a lack of religious fervor. 
Hence it is extremely rare to come across a religious en- 
thusiast of the Salvation Army type, as I actually did in a 
worthy old Cuban gentleman, who zealously held forth, with 
voluminous verbosity, in defence and praise of the Roman 
Catholic Apostolic religion, 
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“ Having now given you a full and complete statement of 
my work down to the present moment, it becomes my duty 
to make specific recommendations, for the careful consider- 
ation of the directors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, as to our future course in regard to Cuba. 

“One fact strikes me as conclusively proved; namely, 
that the field of Cuba ts well worth watching and cultivating. 
The old Catholic faith has been losing its hold upon the 
people. The new Protestant orthodoxy, with its severe, 
gloomy Calvinistic creeds, has done a good work in its way, 
but finds little favor in the heart, conscience,‘and intelli- 
gence of the Cuban people. The present fatal indifference 
and lack of religious sentiment needs to be counteracted 
by just such a form and spirit of Christianity as ours is, 
showing that true religion is and can be in harmony with 
reason, science, and modern progress, and that ‘practical 
religion is summed up in love to God and love to man.’ 
The mere fact of the ideals, aims, and practical work of the 
Unitarian denomination becoming generally known through- 
out the length and breadth of the island will exert a power- 
ful influence for good. The Roman Catholic Church will be 
toned up to the high standards set for her by her noblest 
sons and daughters, and by Cuba’s purest and finest priests, 
statesmen, and philanthropists. The Protestant Evangel- 
ical churches and missions, revolving in too narrow and 
circumscribed limits, will be compelled to broaden out, to 
the benefit of true Christianity as well as themselves. 

“ After all the tragedies and misfortunes through which 
Cuba has passed, she requires our helping hand and wisely 
directed sympathy. The question, however, is, In what 
way shall we labor for her welfare and regeneration? Her 
religious history, under four hundred years of reactionary 
rule and oppression, reveals a constant struggle to seek the 
light. In the course of time the Unitarian Church of 
Cuba will spring up as a spontaneous growth. Meanwhile 
the overwhelming testimony of competent and disinterested 
Spanish, Cuban, American, and English residents is that 
the best service the American Unitarian Association and 
affiliated societies can render the inhabitants of the island 
is in co-operating in all movements for education, enlighten- 
ment, and practical philanthropy. How this can be best 
done. may give rise to a diversity of opinion. One plan 
might be to direct operations wholly from Boston or some 
other city in the United States, having some person give, 
as I have been giving, since my arrival in Havana, all his 
time or most of it to the Cuban department, assisted either 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs or a special committee. 
..» The fatal objection to this plan is that it removes 
from the island the official representative of the Unitarian 
cause, and the personal element that plays such an impor- 
tant part in the world’s affairs. He needs to watch and 
labor and correspond on the spot, travelling again from 
point to point, when it shall seem wise to him, to renew 
friendships, examine conditions, lend his. support to all 
movements calculated to benefit the people, confer and 
co-operate with sympathizers, and, in short, identify himself 
with the vital interests of Cuba. A position akin to what 
I have described is that occupied by my friend, Sefior Guil- 
Ién, the agent of the American Bible Society of New York, 
who occasionally travels into the interior, in order to further 
the interests of the society he represents. The Unita- 
rian representative might winter in Havana from December 
until May. There would probably be no necessity for him 
to remain during the summer, when the terrific hurri- 
canes and heavy downpours of rain render travelling ex- 
ceedingly difficult. The rapid completion of the new Cen- 
tral Railroad in a few months will do away with those long 
sea voyages, and it will be possible. to go quickly from one 
end of the island to the other. 

Along the lines I have indicated there is a wide field for 
Unitarian activity. For instance, here are some of them :— 
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“yz, All institutions under Unitarian and kindred influ- 
ences ought to encourage a thorough and complete study of 
Spanish, fully as rigorous as the best courses in French and 
German, to the end that a corps of trained teachers may be 
fitted for educational work in Cuba and be able to reach the 
masses by being able to converse freely with them and 
more easily learn to be in touch with them. In examin- 
ing the public school system of the island, I have been 
struck by the fact that Americans are so rarely employed, 
and that there is a reluctance to have them even to teach 
English. The reason is evident. How can a person utterly 
ignorant of, or only very imperfectly acquainted with, Cas- 
tilian properly instruct Cuban boys and girls in the common 
and high-school branches, let alone Spanish grammar and 
construction? Yet an army of earnest, experienced, sympa- 
thetic American teachers would be welcome, provided they 
would first thoroughly master the Spanish language before enter- 
ing upon their duties. ‘Thus equipped, they could be most 
usefully employed in public and private schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

“2. A very sharp watch ought to be maintained, so that 
the cause of primary education does not suffer any setback. 
The Cuban child, both white and colored, is naturally 
bright, but he too often lacks proper home training, and 
requires discipline of mind, body, soul, and heart; and for 
him especially well-directed kindergarten and manual train- 
ing are necessary, so that he shall acquire good habits, learn 
to prize the more spiritual things of life, and become an in- 
dustrious and useful member of society. A case in point 
illustrates what I am driving at. I have already mentioned 
my visit to the kindergarten and sloyd school in Santiago 
de Cuba. This admirable institution is in danger from two 
different sources. First, the Cuban Orphans’ Society of 
New York intends soon to withdraw financial aid, trusting 
that the city and the new independent government of Cuba 
will continue to support the school. Secondly, Miss Tomp- 
kins, the unusually gifted and trained directress of the kin- 
dergarten, will probably soon return for good to the United 
States. True, she has trained some Cuban young ladies as 
kindergartners; but without her the work cannot be carried 
on with the same exactitude and perfection. She has only 
to leave the room for a few moments, and this becomes in- 
stantly perceptible. Miss Wahlberg, the Swedish young 
lady in charge of the sloyd department, whose trained per- 
ceptions permit no imperfection to pass unnoticed, intends 
also to leave. Here are dangers and voids to be met and 
filled, and well worthy to receive the careful attention of the 
Women’s Alliance, King’s Daughters, and kindred societies. 

“3, From the foregoing, it follows that the Unitarian de- 
nomination ought to encourage and foster in every way pos- 
sible kindergartens, sloyd schools, manual training institu- 
tions, and, in brief, common schools, higher institutions of 
learning, and universities. 

‘4. Many schools, especially in the interior, are carried 
on in cramped quarters, lack apparatus, and have no means 
of securing suitable text-books nor of beautifying their 
rooms. Surely, through the Post office Mission and by in- 
telligent inquiry, something might be done without incurring 
any heavy expense and even quite inexpensively. In Havana 
there are a large number of stores where prints and pictures, 
and books and stories in Spanish, can be obtained at little 
cost. 

‘5. A list of sympathizers and correspondents should be 
kept, regular correspondence maintained with them, and 
our Spanish matter and tracts distributed to and through 
them. 

“6, In this connection, as it is especially through the 
women that any new religious movement is carried forward 
successfully, I earnestly renew my recommendation that 
a Spanish page with English translation opposite, be regu- 
larly inserted in Avery Other Sunday. 
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«7. Every effort should be made to ascertain where public 
libraries exist and where they are being started, so as to 
render them such moral and material support as may lie in 
our power. For example, Dr. Moreno’s excellent experi- 
ment at Bolondrén — namely, the founding of a public circu- 
lating library in connection with his Episcopal chapel— 
deserves our heartiest co-operation. Major Kean, United 
States Army, superintendent of the Department of Charities, 
tells me that industrial schools and benevolent institutions 
really need, for their proper development, special technical 
libraries. 

**8. Owing to the acute economic crisis through which 
Cuba is now passing, and which may become infinitely 
worse next winter because of the ungracious and reluctant 
action of Congress about tariff reduction on Cuban sugar 
and tobacco, even the petty stony concession of one-fifth not 
being likely to take effect until too late to be of any value 


this year, fearful destitution among the masses may ensue.’ 


It is bad enough now, and it is dreadful that hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of little children cannot be sent to school 
because they have noclothes to wear. Leave Havana, which 
is a considerable metropolis with a number of diversified 
industries, leave behind this capital of two hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants, and see how the remainder of the 
million and a half of the island’s people live. It is a bitter 
struggle against poverty, grinding poverty, as the most con- 
servative, cool-headed business men will tell you, and the 
careful observer can see for himself. 

“These are ugly facts, and are mentioned simply because 
the hour may come when our Unitarian denomination may 
have to do its share, through trustworthy agencies, toward 
relieving meritorious cases, without degrading them. This 
strikes me as an added reason why a competent Unitarian 
representative should reside in Havana next winter to keep 
careful watch upon events and report them exactly as he 
finds them. 

“For the successful carrying out of these recommenda- 
tions, or such other plans as the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation may have in view, I feel that, as we have already set 
our hands to the plough and cannot go back, a competent 
official representative of the Unitarian cause must be sta- 
tioned every winter in Havana. To me it has been a priv- 
ilege as well as an honor to have been selected to carry on 
the investigation, and to have been the first pioneer of 
American Unitarianism in Cuba. I have come to love the 
people of Cuba, for whose liberties I strove, when to do so 
was unpopular. I have longed all my life for mission work 
like this, and should be happy to continue this labor of love, 
light, truth, and enlightenment for the beautiful Queen of the 
Antilles, and contribute something toward making her future 
happy, prosperous, and glorious.” 


It will be observed in the report of the meeting of the 
directors of the Association, held last week, that it was 
decided to continue for another year, under Prof. Noa, a 
work similar to that in which he has been engaged this 
winter; but next winter’s work will be distinctively one of 
Post-office Mission service rather than one of investigation. 
For the present, no plan looking toward the establishment 
of churches is to be entered upon. The work will be one 
of printing tracts in Spanish, circulating them widely among 
intelligent Spanish readers, and carrying on correspondence 
with a view to imparting information concerning our doc- 
trines to all inquirers in Cuba. Probably also our repre- 
sentative would spend two of the winter months in Cuba, 
for the sake of personal conference with his correspondents. 

CHEF STOR 


They serve God best who do well their simple duties,— 
not some fanciful sacrifice at a distance, but the plain, 
homely, everyday task that lies before them.— Christian Lie. 
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May. 


BY CHRISTOPHER G. RUESS. 


The first of May — 
And a glorious day! 
The rain-fall; 
The shining of the sun; , 
The bird-call ; 
The upstart and outshoot of green 
That will be seen : 
Springtime won and begun! 
Thanks to God give: 
Thanks to God live. 


New York Letter. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly is now 
here in convention, and expectation is no longer 


on tiptoe as to what the committee on the revision 


of its hoary and antiquated creed will report. The 
world through the press now knows the extent 


‘of its recommendations. While to the Unitarian 


Christian they seem singularly insufficient, it is 
said that the liberal Presbyterians will be quite 
Satisfied if the Assembly adopts the report. 
There have been rumors that the conservatives 
would pluck victory out of this foregathering, 
but the first act of the Assembly was a blow to 
these hopes. In electing Dr. Van Dyke as 
moderator, the liberal element showed its pre- 
ponderance and its power. But the real fight is 
not yet on, for the recommendations were laid 
on the table for consideration later in the ses- 
sion. When one considers that two-thirds of 
the more than two hundred and fifty-three presby- 
teries are under its jurisdiction, how hopeless 
and far away seems the desired event of bringing 
into accord the radicals and conservatives of 
this denomination ! 

Our rich men still continue to make the gen- 
eral public their grateful debtors. This time 
their benefits are conferred on the art-lovers. 
The gem of the remarkable art collection of Mr. 
F. O. Mathiessen, which was sold at auction 
some few weeks ago, was the Holy Family by 
Rubens. It was bought at the time of the sale 
by Mr. Blow of Chicago. The bidder against 
him was Mr. James H. Smith, of this city, to 
whom Mr. Blow finally surrendered the picture 
for the sum of $50,000. Mr. Smith has pre- 
sented this priceless gift to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, where it may be enjoyed and 
studied by every sort of citizen in all the years 
tocome. The Museum is also to have soon on 
exhibition a portion of the superb gallery of 
paintings owned by the late W. H. Vanderbilt. 
These are to be loaned for one year. Is it un- 
tactful to intimate that frequently such loans 
have ended in being gifts, and that at the end of 
the year the Vanderbilt family may bestow 
some of these treasures on the Museum? 
During Mr. Vanderbilt’s lifetime, specially 
favored and conducted parties were often ad- 
mitted to his galleries; and there is a generation 
of girls who were students at the school of Mr. 
George C. Brackett in Brooklyn who must re- 
call the pleasure and art knowledge that they 
got from a visit to these very pictures, every 
one of which is a “best example” of some mas- 
ter. 

Apparently, the languorous spring has not 
abated a jot of the energy of the churches of 
the city. The Protestant Episcopal Church 
is making preparations to start a crusade in 
the beautiful Borough of the Bronx for the 
purpose of acquiring sites for new churches, 
although it has already fifteen flourishing ones 
in this district of forty-one square miles, 
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The Church of the Ascension, also Episcopal, 
has just celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary 
by raising the greater portion of an endowment 
fund of $250,000, which will be sufficient to 
prevent its ever being moved from its present 
location, Fifth Avenue and toth Street, no 
matter how far up town the tide ef fashion and 
comfort carries its present parishioners. 

The Broadway Tabernacle, one of the oldest 
Congregational societies in the city and famous 
in anti-slavery days as a meeting place for the 
abolitionists, where our own Emerson has 
spoken in days long gone by, has also secured 
an endowment fund through the sale of its 
present site for the goodly sum of a million 
dollars. How general is becoming the custom 
of having a regular church income from an 
endowment fund! and yet it is said by experi- 
enced church administrators that there is 
nothing more deadly to the best interest of 
the society, unless the parishioners are the 
poorest of the poor, than this plan. It relieves 
the congregation of the very responsibility that 
endears their church to them. 

In our own denomination Unity Church, 
Brooklyn, shows its unfailing supply of energy 
by holding thus late in the season a series of 
Sunday vesper services, with special discourses 
by Rev. Merle St. C. Wright, Rev. T. R. 
Slicer, Rev. Robert Collyer, and its pastor, 
Rev. D. M. Wilson. So encouraged is this so- 
ciety over its outlook that it is talking of acquir- 
ing property next to its church for the purpose 
of extending the Sunday-school rooms. Our 
church in Orange, N.J., has just paid off every 
cent of its indebtedness to the Church Build- 
ing Loan Fund, accomplishing in seven years 
what it guaranteed to do in ten. 

The Staten Island Church, Rev. Hobart 
Clark, pastor, is bestirring itself thus early in 
behalf of its semi-centennial anniversary, which 
it will celebrate in the early fall. It was in this 
pretty church that the New York League held 
its last annual meeting, May 2. The following 
officers were elected: president, Mrs. D. W. 
Morehouse; first vice-president, Mrs. John W. 
Sargent; second vice-president, Mrs, Henry G. 
Bell; third vice-president, Mrs. Samuel J. Bar- 
rows; recording secretary, Mrs. Edwin M. 
Wheeler; corresponding secretary, Miss Char- 
lotte L. Affeld: treasurer, Miss Edith R. 
Leonard. Two exceptionally fine papers were 
read by Mrs. W.I. Nichols and Mrs. William 
Carter Smith on “The Child in the Church.” 
This subject is but another indication of how 
complete is the change in our attitude toward 
the child. during the nineteenth century. “To 
be seen and not heard, and never studied,” was 
once the formula for bringing up a child. To- 
day the study of the child in all its relations to 
life is so deep a subject that, to use Dick 
Swiveller’s words, it can only be taken in sips. 

That interesting Presbyterian Seminary, the 
Union Theological, which ever since Dr. 
Briggs’s famous heresy has been under the ban, 
has been hearing a course of lectures on “The 
Evolution of Hymnody,” by Rev. W. Garrett 
Horder, the English hymnologist. It is not 
surprising that this divinity school, which turns 
out ministerial candidates whom the presbytery 
of New York is frequently obliged to turn down 
because they do not believe in the historical 
accuracy of the Bible, should hear with pleasure 
and profit these lectures, in which Mr. Horder 
says “that the efflorescence of true hymnody he 
has found mest observable in writers who have 
shaken off the burden of Calvinism, but retained 
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the Christian spirit.” Nor is it probable that 
the seminary was aghast when Mr. Horder paid 
his tribute to our Unitarian, Rev. John Pierpont, 
as being the author of the first great American 
hymn: — 
“O thou to whom in ancient times 
The lyre of Hebrew bards was strung.” 


In Mr. Horder’s opinion, American poets have 
been among the best and the most prolific of 
hymn-writers ; and he calls Harvard “a nest of 
singing-birds.” 

The Catholics among us ar¢, mourning the 
loss of their estimable archbishop. His funeral 
was as stately and spectacular as Edward VII.’s 
coronation promises to be. The fact that Arch 
bishop Corrigan was a very tactful and diplo- 
matic ecclesiastic was testified to by the large 
number of Protestants of various denominations 
who attended it, some of whom -in private in- 
terviews have borne witness to this feature in 
his life. 

In the midst of their grief and mourning, how 
grateful must be the sisters and brothers of 
Paul Leicester Ford that the terrible tragedy of 
his taking off came not during the life of their 
father and mother! How well and pleasantly 
do many people in Brooklyn remember the 
Ford homestead with its fine and beautiful 
library! It was in this noble room that John 
Fiske lectured during one winter to a small but 
selected audience of admirers, not one of whom 
now living but must recall vividly the perfect 
room with its book-lined walls, the lecturer and 
his lectures, and the little family procession of 
Fords who on each occasion escorted Mr. Fiske 
to his place before the audience. The father 
and mother led the way, with Mr. Fiske, Paul, 
and the other brothers and sisters following. It 
was a perfect picture of a family happy in each 
other and in each other’s intellectual pursuits. 
It is well that the father and mother did not 
live to see this picture ruined. M. A. M. 


Literature. 


One World at a Time.” 


The many friends of the preacher of All 
Souls’ Church, New York City, will welcome 
this book: it will also win for Mr. Slicer a 
new constituency. It is a collection of ser- 
mons and essays. But the personal address 
has not been eliminated from the sermons, 
which are familiar, direct, and colloquial in 
manner, while the essays are more earnest and 
urgent in tone than such compositions are wont 
to be. The style is that of Mr. Slicer at his 
best, and his admirers know how much this 
means. He keeps us constantly expectant of 
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strikingly original and scintillating sentences, 
and we seldom read far without meeting an old 
truth so attractively stated that it seems new or 
a new truth so luminously set forth that it 
passes at once into the currents of our own 
- thought. 

We have here twelve chapters which range 
far and wide, not fer dogma, but for incentives 
of life. Mr. Slicer frankly makes in these pages 
an earnest plea for the Unitarian gospel; but 
his plea is not narrow, dogmatic, or controver- 
sial, but broad, genial, and appreciative of all 
other forms of sincere belief. In the first three 
chapters the merits and defects of the Sceptic, 
the Agnostic, the Believer, are intelligently 
passed in review. The fourth, “From the Ser- 
mon or the Mount to the Nicene Creed,” the 
longest in the book, is a chapter on the theologi- 
cal mevements of the early Christian Church. 
The next six chapters are mainly concerned with 
the various criticisms commonly passed upon 
Unitarianism: that it is cold; that it is difficult; 
that it is destructive; and that it ignores or de- 
nies “The Christ.” There is a chapter on “How 
Religion may be taught,” which ought to inter- 
est and instruct parents and Sunday-school 
teachers. The closing chapter in “The Passage 
from Traditional to Personal Religion” carries 
the general contention of the whole book to a 
fitting climax. Here the spirit of these pages 
comes to complete expression in the declaration 
that religion is a personal experience, a personal 
communion with the Most High that fruits in a 
life of love and purity among men. 

In a few cases Mr. Slicer has not gone quite 
deep enough into the problems discussed, while 
in a few places he has been somewhat careless 
in his statements. In treating that theological 
evolution of the early Christian centuries which 
led to the formula of the Trinity, he does not 
seem to grasp the deepest element in that con- 
troversy. He does not see the greatest thing at 
stake or fully understand what was actually 
accomplished. Spiritual monotheism was at 
stake, and the Trinitarian solution (however 
mystical and irrational) was a logical necessity 
from the point of view then generally occupied; 
while it carried a surplus of truth for that time, 
though the dogma has no ritual meaning for us 
to-day. The real heart of the subject Mr. 
Slicer does not quite reach, though he describes 
many matters clearly and accurately. 

On page 139 there is a sentence, which, as it 
Stands, gives an erroneous impression. It 
leads the reader to infer that Strauss and Baur 
denied that any such man as Jesus ever lived. 
The language is unfortunate, for these scholars 
never denied the existence of an historical Jesus. 
The mythical theory did not mean this. And 
two men so far apart in some ways as Strauss 
and Baur ought not, in even a brief allusion, to 
be yoked together as though they occupied the 
same position. 

But these are small defects in a worthy book, 
which will be read by all with a quickened sense 
of the reality and power of religion as a natu- 
ral function of the human soul. 


THE CARPENTER PROPHET. By Charles W. 
Pearson. New York: Herbert S.Stone & Co, 
If one were to read this book without knowl- 
edge of the writer and his recent experiences, he 
would find nothing new or strange in it. The 
reader would say, ‘‘Here is another of the many 
attempts to represent Jesus as a man among 
men, which adds little or nothing to that which 
has already been said by many liberal writers 
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before him.” It is a plain, straightforward 
narrative, written with intent to restore the 
human similitude lost during so many years. 
But, when the reader recalls the fact that this is 
the work of a man who, until recently, was 
teaching in a Methodist institution, the book be- 
gins toseem remarkable. And, as one reads, the 
wonder grows; for while nearly everything that 
has been described as a miracle, including the 
miraculous birth and physical resurrection, is 
quietly omitted from the narrative, there is no 
indication of heat or stress of emotion or an- 
tagonism to the creeds the author is setting 
aside. The calmness and sanity of the perform- 
ance are remarkable. Prof. Pearson thinks that 
Jesus claimed to be the Messiah, and died with 
the conviction that he was fulfilling his mission. 
He believes, also, that he shared the expectation 
of his disciples that he would return in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory. 
He accepts miracles of healing, and regards 
Jesus as the noblest son of our common Father. 
He thinks that with the taking away of divine 
honors the real power of Jesus will appear. 
“The doctrine of the Trinity is purely for show,” 
he says. “It raises no enthusiasm. It makes 
no converts at home or abroad.” With the 
passing of old beliefs, he thinks a genuine Chris- 
tianity will come in, to be supreme in all the 
common affairs of life. One excellent feature 
of this treatise is that, while the author surren- 
ders all the old claims for the infallibility of the 
Bible and regards many of the passages which 
have been held most dear and sacred to Chris- 
tian believers as untrue to history and human 
experience, he does not for a moment intimate 
that the bases of Christian faith have been 
taken away or that there is less evidence than it 
was once supposed that we had for the things 
which men have hoped for and believed in. 
This is not the work of one who believes or 
would admit that he is tearing down the house 
of the soul or making it less tenable. He seems 
rather to have gained a more joyful hope and a 
more steadfast assurance of faith than he had 


‘before the change in his point of view. 


ROCKHAVEN. By Charles Clark Munn. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. $1.50.— The success of Mr. 
Munn’s earlier book, Uncle Terry, and its recent 
dramatization have helped to make the advance 
orders and early sales of the newstory unusually 
large; and it is safe to say that admirers of the one 
have not been disappointed in the other. The 
appeal of these books from the critic to the gen- 
eral public has been justified; and there is no 
doubt that they have aroused the interest and 
touched the hearts of many to whom George 
Eliot and Mrs. Ward, Tolstoi and Maeterlinck, 
have nothing to say. This wholesome middle- 
class fiction, in which villany receives its 
proper downfall, sentiment abounds, frivolity is 
rebuked, and true love is rewarded, has an un- 
doubted place. Rockhaven is a delightful island, 
inhabited by delightful people; and the romance 
which has its beginning and end on its shores is 
told with simplicity and directness. In binding 
and general appearance the book is especially 
attractive. 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE NEw TESTA- 
MENT. By Robert B. Drummond, London: 
Philip Green.— Five discourses upon as many 
doctrinal texts from the New Testament relat- 
ing to the being and character of Christ. Dr. 
Drummond is the minister of the Unitarian 
Chapel in Edinburgh, and in these carefully 
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written essays he gives in convenient and inter- 
esting form the modern critical point of view of 
old disputed dogmas. To those who still labor 
to free themselves from the weight of old misin- 
terpretations of the nature and mission of Jesus, 
this very handy little book will be extremely 
helpful. We, note a strange passage on page 
109, “ Christianity being in its ultimate develop- 
ment Judaism, with a mixture of Hebraic 
thought.”... Was there an omission of due 
care in proof-reading, and should “Hebraic” read 
“Hellenic”? On page 113, three lines from the 
bottom of the page,a correction is certainly 
called for, as two lines appear to have been 
transposed. 


THE COLOR OF HIS SOUL. By Zoe Ander- 
son Norris. New York: Funk & Wagnalls.— 
Mrs. Norris’s sketches of Western farm life, 
New York newspaper experiences, and foreign 
travel, have been widely sent out by the Ameri- 
can Press Association, with the result that her 
name is known from the Eastern to the Western 
coast. This is, however, her first book; and it 
is less a novel than connected studies of the sort 
that have made her newspaper work popular. 
It sets in strong contrast the spirit of human 
helpfulness and brotherhood and that influence 
of selfish theorists on social reform who would 
claim a new censorship over society and set up 
new standards of morality. In this class she 
refers plainly to Dr. Herron as an example, 
though his disciple in the story goes far beyond 
his master in wilful wrong-doing. It is a sad 
story, on the whole, though there is no lack of 
humor and clever satire. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE GRAY HorsE TROOP. 
By Hamlin Garland. New York: Harper 
Brothers. $1.50.— After reading Mr. Garland’s 
new novel, one has the feeling that at last he sees 
the Indian problem as it is and the Indian people 
as they actually exist. It has not been difficult 
in the past to draw moving pictures of the red 
man’s sufferings and the white man’s treachery 
and selfishness, but these stories have seldom 
pointed out a clear path ahead or left one with 
much sense of encouragement. Mr. Garland’s 
study of the Indians gives the book its chief 
interest, ‘although the love-story to which this 
life on the plains is the background is conceived 
with considerable originality and its threads 
held well in hand. The story moves slowly at 
first, but flames into vigorous action as the plot 
develops. It must be counted with its author’s 
most successful work. 


THE Brau’s Comepy. By Beulah Marie 
Dix and Carrie A. Harper. New York: Har- 
per Brothers. $1.50.—In general outline of 
plot this book is not unlike Miss Dix’s more 
serious novel, Zhe Making of Christopher Fer- 
ringham ; but it is touched with a lighter hand, 
and the humor of the situations is more ap- 
parent. There is an effective contrast between 
the Landry of Mistress Kitty’s London drawing- 
room and the Landry of Farmer Bliss’s 
ploughed field, as well as between Kitty herself 
and the pretty Puritan maiden whose green 
dragons proved more propitious in their influ- 
ence than those which watched the doings of the 
“top beauties” of London. There isno “history” 
to this story, but the eighteenth century makes 
a good setting for it; and the little comedy plays 
itself out under most favorable surroundings, 
both romantic and realistic. 


or A, as 
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Miscellaneous. 


A recent number of the Riverside Literature 
Series, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
contains the story of Jackanapes and The 
Brownies, edited with an introduction and notes 
by Henry W. Boynton. Perhaps the former is 
the better known; but Zhe Brownies, with its 
tender humor and spontaneity, is especially suit- 
able for the reading of children. The editor 
Says well: “We are not so tolerant of the pathetic 
as our fathers were in the days of Col. New- 
come and Little Nell. A good many people 
find fault nowadays with Mrs. Ewing’s stories 
because they are so sad. But, if the reader is 
not too ready to be cast down, he will notice 
that Mrs. Ewing herself is never so sad that she 
is not a little merry, too. She does not admit 
that the sacrifice of Jackanapes’s life was a waste 
or a slip on the part of Providence.” 


Mr. Thomas B. Mosher’s Aibelot for May 
is a reprint of Dr. Augustus Jessopp’s “ Doris : 
An Idyl of Arcady.” The motif of the piece is 
not different from that of Richard Jefferies’s 
“Wield Play”; but the details are less horrible, 
and the manner, though good, lacks something 
of Jefferies’s charm. Dr. Jessopp has been, or 
was, a careful observer of peasant life in Eng- 
land; and the story of Doris is no doubt typical 
of many life histories that are transpiring in the 


' country districts all the time. The pleasing 


. 


title, so provocative of agreeable anticipations, 
is in satirical contrast with the substance of the 
sordid tale. Of course, it is a great mistake to 
excite people’s sympathy with such a one as 
Doris, if the only hope for such people is in 
their extinction, as many of our modern 
prophets teach. But Jesus said, “Beware that 
ye despise not one of these little ones”; and 
there are those who still believe that his was the 
right word. 7 


The Magazines. 


The frontispiece of Gunton’s Magazine is a 
good picture of the late Charles H. Eaton, ac- 
companying an article by the editor. Hayes- 
Robbins’s review of the month comments on the 
work of Cecil Rhodes, suggesting the bringing 
of English students here also, the basis of 
high meat prices, progress of labor arbitration, 
etc. C. Hanford Henderson writes on the 
“Pendulum of Reform,” and W. P. Wilson of 
“Commerce as a National Peacemaker.” H.C. 
McDill, M.D., a member of the Ruskin Colony, 
tells why that attempt failed, and Hayes-Rob- 
bins explains immediately after why all Rus- 
kin colonies fail. “How to Educate the Ind- 
ians,” by Ella H. Cooper, and the “Value of 
By-products,” by George Ethelbert Walsh, are 
both significant, besides which there are the 
usual departments. 


Books Received. 


From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
The Best of Balzac. Edited by Alexander Jessup. 
Asa Holmes; or, At the Cross-roads. 
obnston. $1.00 
™ Seigneur de 
1.50. 
From James H. West Company, Boston, 
The Truth in Christ. By H. E. Cushman. 60 cents. 
From the Century Company, New York. 
By Robert Underwood Johnson. $1.20. 
‘vom Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


F; 
The Small End of Great Problems. By Brooke Her- 
ford, D.D. 


1.25. 
By Annie Fellows 


Beaufoy. By Hamilton Drummond. 


Poems. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Rise of Religious Liberty in America, By Sanford 
H. Cobb. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
The Theology and the Ethics of the Hebrews. Ses 3; 


From E,P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
The Fulfilment of a Church at Work, By John Gaylord 
Davenport, D.D. 40 cents. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
A Vegetarian Cook-book. By Sidney H. Beard. $r.00. 
ee McKinley Memorial Address, By John Hay. 
26 cents. 

What is Religion? By Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
From the John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 
The Roots of Christian Tete pla eetay in me Old 

Testament. By George Aaron Barton, 
From Elder & Shepard, San Francisco. 
ae i a of Omar Khayyam, Jr. By Wallace Irwin. 
cents. : 


The Christian Register 
Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Blue-bells. For the piano. By Carl B 
Cradle Song. For medium yoice. By W. Berwald 
Mirella. Song for high voice. By a 
Loomis. _ 

Salve Regina. By A. 
Monestel. 

Let's sing again the Old War Songs, With chorus. By 
Walter Kittredge, 

Glissando-Mazurka. For the piano, By Carl Bohm. 

Spring Greeting. Song for medium voice. By Harvey 
Worthington Loomis. 

In the Foggy Dew. Song for high voice. By Harvey 
Worthington Loomis. , 

Crossing the Bar. Song for low voice. By Carl Busch. 

Yest’reen. Song for low voice. By Harvey Worthing- 
ton Loomis. 

From Wm. A. Pond & Co,, New York. 

If I but Knew. Song. By Mary Hanway. 
Three Shadows. Song By Mary Hanway. 
Sympathy. For soprano or tenor, mezzo-soprano or 
baritone. By J. W. Parson Price. 
By K. Ockleston- 


Canadian Love Song. For piano. 
ippa. 
There, Little Girl, don’t cry. For medium or low voice. 
By, George Chadwick Stock. 
Coming down Love Lane. By Ellis R. Ephraim. ‘ 
Jesus, Lover of my Soul. Sacred song for alto or bari- 
tone. Ey J. L. Molloy. : 
A Spring Song. Song. By Mary Hanway. 
Album of Sacred Songs. . Soprano or tenor. ‘ 
Happy Hours. A collection of easy pieces for the piano. 
Papillon Mazurka. Guitar solo. By Enrico Gargiulo. 


Duet for tenor and baritone. 


New Edition Now Ready. 


A REPUBLICATION OF 


THOUGHTS ON THE LAST SUPPER 


BY 


HENRY A. MILES, D.D. 
With a Picture of Dr. Miles. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


For sale at the UNITARIAN BOOK-ROOMS, 
25 Beacon Street, and by Gro. H. Exuis Co., 
Publishers, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Some New Tracts 


The Thirst for the Living God 


By FRANCIS G. PEABODY, D.D. 
4th Series. No. 126 


Subjects Treated: Positivism, Agnosticism, 
The Ethical Movement, The Moral Lift of 
Religious Inspiration ; Things Needed : More 
Study, a Larger Loyalty, Consecration. 


The Interpretation of Life 


By REV. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN 
4th Series. No. 127 


Topics discussed: The Ward Things of 
Life; Life a Battle, Action the Keynote; 
The Underlying Divine Purposes in A filic- 
tion. 


The Divinity of Jesus 


By Rev. ALEXANDER T. BOWSER 
4th Series. No, 128 
General Contents: Jesus as Deity; The 
True Divinity; Jesus as revealing the Power 
of God through the Human, the Natural 
View. 
a 
The above tracts will be sent free to any 

one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Please order by Series and Number. 
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Houghton 
Mifflin & Company’s 
-New Books 


Reminiscences of a 
Dramatic Critic 


By Henry Austin Capp. With photo- 
gravure portraits. Large crown 8vo, 
$1.75, wet ; postage, 13 cents. 

A review of the American stage during 
the last quarter-century by one who has 
long been recognized as a leading exponent 
of honest and discriminating criticism of 
the drama. He comments upon the art of 
the greatest actors of the period, the qual- 
ity of modern theatrical literature, and the 
promise of the future. Mr. Clapp’s unus- 
ual equipment of knowledge, large experi- 
ence and literary skill, make the book 
singularly attractive. 


The Desert and the Sown 


By Mary Hattock Foore, author of 
“The Led-Horse Claim,” etc. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

Mrs. Foote has never written a story so 
strong and full of human interest as this. 
The scene shifts between a military post in 
the Far West and the Dutch farming coun- 
try near Newburg on the Hudson. The 
novel is powerfulin delineation, in develop- 
ment of character, and in narrative interest. 


A Remedy for Love 


By ELLEN OLNEY Kirk, author of “Our 

Lady Vanity,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

This is a sweet, old-fashioned love-story, 
full of happy surprises; and, like all of 
Mrs. Kirk’s novels, it. will be particularly 
attractive to girls. The story is told with 
vivacity, sparkling dialogue, and the high- 
est charm of delicacy and reticence. 


Lee at Appomattox and 
Other Papers 


By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. Crown 
8vo, $1.50, ze¢; postage, 14 cents. 

Into this volume, Mr. Adams has gath- 
ered some of the results of his long and 
valuable experience gained by travel, by 
the practice of great affairs, and by asso- 
ciation with men of influence. The essays 
cover a wide range, are timely and thor- 
oughly interesting, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


Boston and New York 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 
Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Unrrarran Sunpay ScHoon Society, 25 BEACON 
Street, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Che Dome. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Work-box People. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


‘‘Wego through all our work,” 
The needles proudly cry : 

“But not until you’re pushed,” 
Is the thimble’s apt reply. 


“Ours is a strong attachment,” 

Whisper hook and eye together ; 
“*Yet you need us to secure you,”’ 

Hum the threads, like windy weather. 


They all reproached the scissors, 
But the scissors didn’t care: 

’Twas his trade to cut acquaintance, 
And he did it with an air! 

Gayly jesting thus, and boasting, 
Work-box people all at play! 

Silence, all! it is the mistress 
Coming from across the way. 


For the Christian Register. 


Wang & Company. 
BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 
IL. 

So the fearful days dragged on. Rumors 
floated in that help was approaching, that the 
different countries had not forgotten their faith- 
ful representatives. But were the rumors true? 
Shut in amidst the awful din of cannon-shot 
and yell of heathen hate, the besieged people 
prayed that some one might bring them the 
word of advancing help, so that they might 
struggle on. Bravely, they did what they could. 
They cheered the sick and buried the dead. 
They played and romped with merry children, 
even while their hearts throbbed with appre- 
hension. Wang watched curiously, but kept 
her own counsel. Only Lady Tremaine doubted 
her, and that British matron made Wang’s life 
a burden by her ever-watchful attentions. 

One day a Chinese fruit-seller worked his 
way into the British legation, pleading good 
will and a friendly intention to serve the white 
brother. Wang watched this new-comer from 
the first, and practised often with her pistol. 
From her little room, next Grey’s, she watched 
his slumbers when duty permitted him to rest. 

One moonlight night she heard something 
moving in his room. It was not he; for, above 
the strange stirring, she noted his slow, even 
breathing. She arose, and crept stealthily to 
his door. In her small brown hand she 
clutched the pistol, cocked and ready. By the 
light of the moon, Wang saw the fruit-seller 
bending over Grey’s bed, a look of fiendish hate 
distorting his face and a gleaming knife in his 
hand. 

Why had she not known before? That cruel 
face had once bent over her, and now he was 
about to take the life of the one who had saved 
her on that dreadful day! 

In an instant the brown face of little Wang 
became fixed and terrible. What she suffered 
who can know? But without a quiver she 
raised her arm, and fired straight at the figure 
by the bed! There was a cry of agony, a heavy 
fall, then Grey sprang from the bed, and the 
room was filled with terror-stricken people. In 
an instant Grey had Wang in his arms. “Little 
partner,” he groaned, “you have saved my life!” 
“He was my father!” sobbed Wang, clinging to 
her friend; and in that cry rang, desolately, all 
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the traditions of her race. Grey was saved 
from the fruit-seller’s knife, only to fall the next 
day by a Boxer’s bullet as he was doing duty on 
the Wall. 

Wang saw them carry him, all unconscious, to 
the improvised hospital. She saw women cry 
over him; but she, who loved him best of all, 
could neither weep nor moan, so deep was her 
sorrow and fear. 

“O little Wang!” pleaded Mrs. Anderson, 
who seemed the only one who understood the 
child’s agony. “Do not look like that, dear. 
He may not die, you know. He is so young 
and brave, and he has so much to live for. If 
help would only come! Or if we could know 
that help was near I am sure he would live. It 
is this awful suspense.” 

That night, as Gen. Anderson was sitting 
over his papers, he felt a light touch upon his 
arm that caused even his war-tried nerves to 
tingle. Heturned. There by the flicker of the 
one candle he saw Wang’s stolid little face. 

“Does Mrs. Anderson want me, Wang?” 
Since Grey had been shot, the child had slept in 
the Anderson’s quarters. 

“No, sir.” Then, very faintly, “I want to go 
away, sir.” 

“We all want to go away, Wang.” The eld 
soldier smiled grimly. “Where do you espe- 
cially want to go?” 

“My colonel was going to try and find out 
about his soldiers,” there was no jesting in the 


quiet voice, “and now I want to go. I have a 
way.” 
“A way?” Gen. Anderson repeated the 


words like a man in a dream. 

“Yes, sir. I want to do my colonel’s work. 
I let myself down from the inner wall to-day,” 
the weary, childish voice plodded on. “They 
thought me a Chinese boy trying to get away. 
I let them think, and I listened. They see many 
flags floating over our hotel,—French flag, Rus- 
sian flag, German flag, American flag,—oh, all 
flags! I knowthere are only five people in hotel, 
they think hundreds. They are digging a way 
under to findout. You dig from this end toward, 
the wall, you findout, I go to hurry the soldiers. 
Write me a note, I take it.” 

Gen. Anderson’s jaw sank in amazement. 
The child’s plan seemed almost simple to the 
old soldier. Was this the way out? “I’m 
going to take you at your word, Wang,” he fal- 
tered ; and two bright drops ran down his griz- 
zled beard. “If any one can get to our boys, 
you can. Here, take this,” he scribbled a few 
words on a bit of paper, “and tell them to 
hurry!” Then he handed the paper to her as if 
he were trusting his most able aide. 

“Thank you,” murmured Wang, wrapping 
the note about her finger, and then covering it 
with a rag. “I think I will get back. I will 
know your soldiers, they will look like—him.” 

When the stealthy steps had departed, Gen. 
Anderson roused himself, and smiled weakly. 
“I guess I'll go and let Lady Tremaine call 
me a fool now,” he groaned. 

Two days passed, three, then a week. Lady 
Tremaine called the general a fool many times 
during those soul-trying days; and gentle Mrs. 
Anderson had not heart enough to defend her 
great, brave husband. By night the yells of 
the foe filled the air, and the days were equally 
terrifying. 

Gen. Anderson had set men to work under 
the hotel, and had found the passage of which 
Wang had spoken. Several Boxers were killed, 
the place walled up and guarded, more flags 
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were raised over the poorly defended little 
hotel, and still Wang came not. 

“Had she betrayed us, we would have been 
attacked ere this,” pleaded Mrs. Anderson; and 
that reasonable remark made hope spring again 
to life. But where was Wang? 

The 14th of August came, that ne’er-to-be- 
forgotten day. Volleys of shot and distant 
yells filled the air as usual. The occasional 
silences were really more hard to bear than 
the cries of hatred. Then, when brave hearts 
seemed to be bursting with anxiety, a new 
shout thrilled through the tumult,—a mighty, 
familiar shout in the tongues of many lands, 
but understood by every heart in the besieged 
quarters. 

“They have come! they have come!” And 
men and women sobbed in joy. The gates 
were battered down, and in they poured,—those 
weary, earnest men who had come in time! 
First came the English, making for their 
nation’s headquarters; then on rushed the 
Americans, haggard, but jubilant; then the 
others, mingling promiscuously, and crying out 
their delight in many tongues. 

When once the excitement quieted down, old 
Lady Tremaine electrified those near her by 
screaming out, “As I live, that big American 
over there has Wang in his arms!” 

“Where? where?” called a dozen voices; but 
Mrs. Anderson had seen also. In an instant 
she was beside the soldier, who bore upon his 
breast, most tenderly, a worn and weary little 
child. : 

“This is the boy who reached our lines last 
night after being detained for days by the 
Boxers.” The big soldier’s voice shook. “The 
brutes had rather used the kid up, but he got 
away; and he had the message round his finger 
all right. God bless him! We ran nearly all 
the way after the word was passed along, and 
each nation fought for the honor of carrying the 
brave little chap.” 

“Wang! little Wang!” sobbed Mrs. Anderson, 
“Oh! give her tome. She is only a dear, dear 
little girl!” 

“Little girl!” cried the soldier; and he literally 
dropped his burden in the outstretched arms. 
“Little girl? Well, by heaven, there is hope for 
China!” 

“Will my colonel live?” Wang looked up 
into the loving eyes gazing in herown. “Will 
my colonel live, now that help has come?” 

“Come and see, you blessed child!” They 
found him lying happy and expectant; for the 
news had reached him, borne by Lady Tremaine. 

“Wang,” he whispered, reaching his thin 
arms up to her, “we’re going home, comrade. 
For the second time you’ve saved my life, brave 
little friend !” 


How Flies brush their Coats. 


Willie, flushed and happy, had just come in 
from the-barn, where he had been playing hide- 
and-seek, an exchange relates. 

“I guess my little boy needs to find a brush,” 
said mother, looking up from her work. For 
there were clinging to his pretty sailor suit bits 
of dry grass and seeds from the mows, and some 
as playing peek-a-boo in the little fellow’s 

air. 

“O mother, can’t I wait? I’m just too tired 
now.” 

“If flies had been playing hide-and-seek, they 
wouldn’t allow a speck of dust to stay on their 
heads: they’d brush it off,” casually remarked 
Aunt Nan. ‘ 
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“Flies!” exclaimed Willie, incredulously, 
“Where'd they get their brushes, I’d like to 
know ?” : 

“Oh, they have them, and use them,” laughed 
Aunt Nan. 

“Hair brushes?’ questioned Willie; and his 
face took on a perplexed look. 

“Yes; and with them they always keep them- 
selves very clean, Have you never seen a. fly 
tub his delicate front legs over his head?” 

“Lots and lots of times,” replied Willie, 
quickly. 

“Well,” resumed Aunt Nan, “there are a great 
many hairs on the underside of a fly’s feet and 
legs, and these form tiny hair-brushes. When 
any dust gets on a fly’s head, he brushes it off at 
once; and then he rubs his legs together, as you 
have probably noticed. This is so that no dust 
may cling to the little brushes.” 

“Hurrah, Mr. Fly!” exclaimed Willie: “I 
guess you needn’t think you’re the only one who 
can use a brush, even if the other fellow doesn’t 
carry his brushes round on his feet!” 

Away heran; and, when he came back, mother 
said her little boy looked neat enough to be 
kissed.— Sunday School Visitor. 


A Chestnut. 


Many trees are both ornamental and useful; 
but the horse chestnut, so familiar to every- 
one, is only a professional beauty. Its wood 
is too soft to be of much value, and its nuts are 
as nauseous as the nuts of the Spanish chestnut 
are nice. Deer and other animals will eat 
them; and they are, at times, mashed up with 
other foods, and given to sheep, cattle, and 
fowls. They have also been used in the making 
of starch, and boys love to collect them for 
“Conquerors.” This is a poor tale of worth 
for so tall and stately a tree. But of its beauty 
in spring, when covered with bunches of white 
waxen flowers, it would be hard to write too 
strongly —Zxchange. 


Cecily’s Express Package. 


“Cecily,” said her papa, one May afternoon, 
“there’s an express package for you out front 
on the lawn.” 

“For me?” cried Cecily, beginning to smile; 
for all afternoon she had been wishing for 
something to amuse her. 

She bounded away, almost treading on Kitty 
Clover, who was enjoying a dust bath on the 
drive. 

“Why, where is it?” she asked, after search- 
ing lawn and porch, parlor and hall. 

She ran to the gate, thinking that perhaps her 
father had left it there, to be brought to the 
house in a wheel-barrow. 

But no, there was no box at the gate. 

“T can’t find it, papa,” she announced, ap- 
pearing in the garden, where Mr. Carter was at 
work on the strawberries. 

“T’ve hunted everywhere. You're just fooling 
me.” ’ 

Her father laughed, a twinkle in his eye. 

“Mamma,” he called, “come and help Cecily 
find her package.” 

By and by both Cecily and her mother re- 
turned to the garden. 

“Really, Henry,” said Mrs. Carter, “there is 
no package.” 

“It’s plain that I have the best eyes of the 
family.” And he left his berries, and led the way 


the small orioles 
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to the lawn. He stopped just under a great 
maple shading the lawn. “There!” he said, and 
pointed upward. 

From the limb above them hung a bird’s nest, 
shaped like a long pouch, and fastened tight to 
the limb with stout horse hairs. 

The wind was swaying it to and fro, and 
above it fluttered two birds, one glossy black 
on the head, throat, and upper part of the 
back, its wings edged with white, and all under 
the breast and about the tail orange-color 
shading to flame; the other, yellowish-olive, 
with dark brown wings and quills margined 
with white. 

“OQ, papa!” cried Cecily, and “O, Henry ” 
cried her mother. 

For dangling by a string which was woven 
into the nest was an express tag labelled “Miss 
Cecily Carter, Pewee Valley, Ky.” 

“T remember dropping that tag when I opened 
Cecily’s present from Aunt Mabel,” explained 
Mrs. Carter. ‘We looked at the things on the 
porch, you remember.” 

“And those darling orioles have just put it on 
that nest, and now it’s my very own!” And 
Cecily jumped up and down in her glee. 

“Nobody ever had such an express package 
before in all their lives, did they, papa?” 

“I think not, Cecily. Keep your eye on it 
now, and see what will come out of it.” And 
she did. 

From an upper window she could look di- 
rectly down upon the nest, and by the help of 
her mother’s opera glasses she discovered that 
the package was far from empty. The mouth 
of the nest, however, was partly closed for fear 
of hawks; and she could not count the eggs. 
They were whitish and marked with scrawls of 
dark brown. Day after day she watched, until 
at last the nest was filled with white orioles. 

“Papa,” she said one day, “a papa bird has to 
work as hard as a real papa,—harder, too; for 
those baby birds just swallow from morning till 
night. They eat grubs and worms, flies and 
caterpillars; and to-day I saw mamma oriole 
give one of them a cocoon. The moment she 
touches the edge of the nest, their mouths go 
open like traps.” 

Mrs. Carter persuaded Cecily to write down 
all her discoveries about the birds in a little 
blank book, and her papa drew a picture of the 
nest on one of its pages. 

Cecily watched her package faithfully until 
ade their start in the world. © 

Then she cam in grief to her mother. 

“That ends the express package,” she said. 
“Tt was the nicest anybody ever sent me. Only 
I wish it had lasted longer.” 


“Why not study other birds?” inquired her 
mamma. “I’ll tell you what we'll do, Cecily. I 
will buy you a nice book about birds and lend 
you my glasses, and you can find out about the | 
oriole’s friends and neighbors.” Cecily was de-— 
lighted. 

“You know,” said her mother, “that express 
packages are always coming from Mother 
Nature. They don’t often have express tags on 
them, but they are just as interesting. But 
come, Cecily, let us find papa; and he will get 
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the nest for you, and you can keep it for a curi- 
osity.” 

When Cecily had it in her hand, she found 
that it was woven with wonderful skill. Bits of 
String, threads, and some gay yarn were woven 
in with shreds of bark and stalks of milkweed. 

That afternoon her mamma read her some 
pretty verses about the orioles and their nest, 
When she ended, Cecily gave a long sigh. 

“Mamma, that was the very finest express 
package I ever saw,— more things came out of 
it."—LZva A. Madden, in Primary Education. 


Football in Japan. 


Among the many things that Japan bor 
rowed from China was football, said to have ~ 
been introduced as early as the middle of the 
seventh century.. The Emperor Toba II. was 
an expert player, and got up a club at his 
palace. Considering how averse most Ori- 
entals are to hard work and vigorous exer- 
cise, it may be supposed that the game was 
very different to ours. Nevertheless, the 
Japanese form seems to have been popular; 
and we may trace the beginnings of profession- 
alism to an emperor and his court of whom it 
is told that in a time of poverty they earned a 
little extra money by teaching the art of foot- 
ball. 


A small boy, required to write a sentence 
containing the word “hominy,” produced the 
following: “Hominy marbles have you?” 


Tommy (inquiringly) : “Mamma, is this hair- 
oil in this bottle?? Mamma: “Mercy, no; 
That’s glue.” Tommy (nonchalantly): “That’s 
why I can’t get my hat off.” 


“Come on! come on!” said a gentleman to a 
little girl at whom a dog had been barking 
furiously. “Come on! he’s quiet now.” “Ah, 
but,” said the little girl, “the barks are in him 
still.” 
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To Hope. 


In the long vista of the years to roll, 
Let me not see our country’s honor fade: 
Oh, let me see our land retain her soul, 
Her pride, her freedom, and not freedom’s shade. 
From thy bright eyes unusual brightness shed, 
Beneath thy pinions canopy my head! 


Let me not see the patriot’s high bequest, 
Great Liberty, how great in plain attire! 
With the base purple of a court oppress’d, 
Bowing her head, and ready to expire}; 
But let me see thee stoop from heaven on wings 
That fill the skies with silver glitterings ! 


And as, in sparkling majesty, a star 
Gilds the bright summit of some gloomy cloud, 
Brightening the half veiled face of heaven afar, 

So, when dark thoughts my boding spirit shroud, 
Sweet Hope, celestial influence.round me shed, 
Waving thy silver pinions o’er my head. 

—John K eats. 


The Mexican Conference. 


The Mexican government has published very 
promptly and in an elegant form all the recom- 
mendations, resolutions, conventions, and treat- 
ies which were agreed to by the second Inter- 
national Conference of the American States. 

The Congress of Panama held in the year 
1820 is not counted into the present series, so 
much more protracted and important, of the con- 
ventions or congresses in this hemisphere. 
Mr. Blaine’s conference called together in 
Washington is the first “ International Ameri- 
can Conference.” The second is that which 
has recently met at Mexico. The importance 
of the measures which came before give it a 
special interest in history. One writes this 
with a certain sense of regret that its conclu- 
sions do not appear in the public mind of the 
United States as deserving nearly as much 
consideration as the journey of Prince Henry 
or as any first-class murder. But in the history 
of the century they will be appreciated as an 
important step forward in civilization. 

It is to be hoped that our own government 
printing office may “get round” to the English 
version of these proceedings before many 
months have gone by. The legislation of the 
country will have to be adapted to them in 
more than one detail almost immediately; and 
frem month to month the public will be called 
upon to give its attention to the proceedings of 
different commissions which are created by the 
several conventions of this conference. 

It may be as well to say to the inexperienced in 
diplomatic language that the word “convention” 
is used in such papers not simply for the body 
of people who have come together, for whatever 
pnrpose, but to the document or the agreement 
in which these delegates unite to express the 
results of their conference with each other. In 
the volume now published in Mexico there are 
twenty such “conventions” which have thus been 
agreed upon by the two International Confer- 
ences. 

The conference itself consisted of thirty-two 
delegates from seventeen States, covering all 
the American continent excepting Canada. 

The conference has agreed on “conventions” 
which include : — 

1. The suggestion of a powerful banking in- 
stitution with branches in the principal Ameri- 
can cities, which:should adopt uniform rules for 
credits and commissions, 

2. The ratification of the plans of the Wash- 
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ington Conference with reference to the railway 
line to traverse the republics of the continent 
from north to south. The estimated cost of this 
line is $32,000 a mile, so that, more precisely, 
the entire cost would be $174,290,271 in gold. 
In a parenthesis I will venture to say that, 
when the rest of the money is appropriated, the 
Christian Register office will give the final $1 in 
gold for the completion of the work. This 
“convention” recommends that competent per- 
sons shall be sent to each republic traversed by 
the railway, within one year, to determine the 
resources of the country and concessions which 
can be made by}the governments to the present 
railway system of each country. ss 

3. This “convention” ‘calls together a Cus- 
toms Congress to sit at New York this year, of 
pérsons with technical knowledge in customs, to 
arrange a uniform system of custom-house regu- 
lations for all the natiens. 

4. This resolution provides for the preserva- 
tion and publication of statistical data on the 
commerce and natural resources of the different 
nations. 

5. Provides for the mutual interchange of all 
government publications between the seventeen 
nations. 

6. This is the “convention” fer the extension 
of literary and artistic copyrights to all the con- 
federated nations. 

7. Provides for a commission of jurists, con- 
sisting of five Americans and two Europeans, of 
acknowledged reputation, to be intrusted with 
drafting, in the course of the next five years, a 
code of public international laws and another of 
private international law, to be submitted to the 
third International Conference. 

8. Relates to trade-marks, models, patents, 
not provided for in the sixth convention, 

g. Is on the extradition of criminals covering 
the protection against anarchists. 

to. Is on the practice of the learned profes- 
sions,—a subject to which Seuth American re- 
publics attach great importance. They consider 
that courtesy requires them to recognize the 
titles of physicians from foreign countries. And 
it is clear that they have been greatly annoyed 
by the presence of men without education who 
have brought with them from the United States 
what we should call bogus diplomas. 

11. Is on the creation of an International Ar- 
cheological Commission. 
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12. Is on the promotion of International Com- 

merce. 
* 13. Provides for the reorganization of the In- 
ternational Bureau of the American republics. 
This is the bureau which was founded by what 
we call Mr. Blaine’s Conference. 

14. This proposes one of the most important 
conventions. It relates to the sanitary “police,” 
meaning the regulations of quarantine laws, 
both so far as they relate to persons and freight, 
and, in general, to the preservation of health. 

15. This provides for keeping up the Ameri- 
can Museum in Philadelphia. 

16. Relates to the rights of aliens, showing 
liberality on the part of the South American 
States which could scarcely have been expected. 

17. Provides for future International Confer- 
ences. 

18. Is a special resolution on the production — 
of coffee and its consumption. 

19. Is the treaty which caused so much dis- 
cussion, referring to arbitrating in the pecuni- 
ary claims which different citizens have against 
the government or which the governments have 
against each other. The result of this discus- 
sion was a general agreement that such cases 
should be submitted to the Supreme Tribunal 
formed at The Hague, whenever it was possible. 
And, in connection with this discussion, a treaty 
on this subject is proposed which has been 
signed by some of the delegates, and is now to be 
sent to every one of the nations as a project for 
the purpose of raising it to the category of an 
International Convention. As a matter of prac- 
tice, the protocol connected with those sub- 
mitted commits the American republics to a 
general accord with the provisions of the Hague 
Conference, so that these sixteen Latin nations 
are now to be counted in with the United States 
and Mexico in giving complete American ad- 
hesion to the results obtained at The Hague. 

20. The final article provides for a Geographi- 
cal Congress at Rio de Janeiro, to be held by 
delegates from the American republics, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Paraguay, and Uruguay, for the scien- 
tific study of the geography of the interior of 
South America. It is believed that important 
information may be gained, especially with 
regard to internal commerce in those regions 
which have been only partially explored. 

This severely condensed catalogue is enough 
to show that the proceedings of the American 
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Congress were by no means what is called 
academic. Many of them involve measures of 
the first practical importance in regard to the 
commerce and, one may say, the civilization of 
the new-born century. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Report of the Committee on Retiring 
Allowances. 


On January 14 the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association passed the following reso- 
lution :— 

Voted, To request the president to appoint a special 
committee from the membership of the Association to con- 
Sider and report upon the feasibility of a fund for retiring 
allowances for aged ministers, in accordance with the pro- 
posals laid before this board by the president. 

The undersigned, having been duly appointed 
as members of this committee, have given con- 
siderable attention to the matters referred to 
them and to the various plans of action presented 
by wise counsellors, and submit the following 
report. 

The Unitarian churches in America ought to 
make more adequate provision for the support 
of aged ministers and of the widows and orphans 
of ministers. It is a grave reproach to our com- 
Miunion that so many of the older servants of 
our churches suffer privation. The arguments 
for the establishment and maintenance of gen- 
erous endowments for retiring allowances for 
ministers may be summarized as follows : — 

t. A system of retiring allowances will save 
many good men and women from undeserved 
hardships. Ministers rarely come from wealthy 
families. They are often obliged to earn or 
borrow. the means of education. They seldom 
secure money by inheritance or marriage, and 
their profession precludes the possibility of 
money-making. The salaries of most ministers 
barely cevers expenses: the earning time of 
ministérs ends early, and, as statistics prove, 
death lingers late. Less than a third of our 
ministers die in harness: more than half attain 
the age of seventy. It ill becomes a fellowship 
of Christian churches to let faithful ministers 
suffer want in old age. Is it not a solemn duty 
resting on our group of churches to maké more 
comfortable the declining years of men and 
women who have devoted their lives to a high 
service? 

2. The establishment of an adequate pension 
system for disabled ministers will also tend in 
many instances to increase the vitality and fruit- 
fulness of our churches. An aged minister who 
has no private resources is naturally reluctant 
to résign his pulpit. His congregation who love 
him and respect him will take no steps to cause 
him to resign ; yet, because the minister is really 
past efficiency, the resources of the church 
decline and its powers of usefulness deteriorate. 

3. The establishment of an adequate system 
of retiring allowances will go far to abolish the 
“age line” in the ministry. The age line is at 
present a hard fact. It is notorious that, except 
in cases of ministers of exceptional ability and 
reputation, ministers of over sixty or even fifty 
years of age find it exceedingly difficult to secure 
employment. Churches seeking ministers are 
apt to give no thought to mén, however earnest 
and devout, who have passed the “age line.” 
This habit is not only a terrible hardship for ac- 
tive and useful ministers, often depriving them 
of work just in the ripeness of their powérs and 
in the fulness of their experience: it has other 
deplorable results. It deters young men of 
ability and consecration from entering the Rel 
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fession of the ministry. Young men, however 
earnest, turn away from a profession which 
offers so brief an opportunity of service and 
which seems so often to end in a long period of 
idleness and poverty. Further, it hands over a 
considerable proportion of our churches to the 
care of inexperienced ministers, who inevitably 
spoil some good tools in learning their trade. 

Your committee has been at pains to study 
the causes of the “age line.” Many reasons 
exist which need not be described here: some 
are reasonable, some are totally illogical; but 
among them one reason is pre-eminent. The 
parish committees will not consider the older 
men, because they fear that within a few years 
they will have an aged and disabled minister on 
their hands, whom they must take care of at the 
expense either of inadequate service or of a 
colleague, or of a pension taken out of the local 
resources. It is the necessity of guarding 
against such perils that obliges many parish 
committees to seek primarily for young 
ministers. 

The establishment of a general system of 
retiring allowances may therefore be expected 
to perform several desirable functions in our 
communion. , 

1. It will relieve the necessities of our aged 
and disabled ministers. 

2. It will encourage young men of power and 
high purpose to enter the ministry. 

3. It will help to abolish the “age line,” and 
enable our parishes to profit by the services of 
ministers of ripe ability and experience without 
fear that these ministers will become burdens on 
the parishes. 

Other Christian fellowships are far in ad- 
vance of the Unitarian in this matter. In the 
Roman Catholic Church and in all the State 
churches of Europe ample provision is made 
for aged priests and ministers. 

In England, while the Established Church 
possesses great relief diocesan funds, it also 
administers “The Clergymen’s Pension Insti- 
tute,” which has an accumulated capital which 
produces an annual income of £40,000. The 
Congregational or Independent churches of 
England have a pastor’s retiring fund with an 
endowment, in our money, of nearly $700,000. 

In America all the Protestant denominations 
possess similar though smaller endowments, and 
are usually able to assure ministers of a decent 
support when age and infirmity incapacitate them 
for active service. In the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional churches clerical relief is administered by 
a committee of the National Congregational 
Council. The Ministerial Relief Fund amounts 
to about $120,000. A field secretary is main- 
tained who gathers contributions from churches 
and individuals. The pensions are small, rarely 
exceeding $200; but their numberis considerable. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church sustains a con- 
siderable number of societies for general clerical 
relief. The “Trustees of the Official and Gen- 
eral Fund for Clerical Relief” administer an 
endowment of some $130,000, and also raise ati 
annual subscription in the churches of about 
$50,000. This income enables the trustees to 
grant each year more than four hundred pensions 
in sums running from $roo- to $600. In addi: 
tion all the stronger diocesés havé their 6wn 
societies. Two of these diocésan societies, 
New York and Massachusetts, have endowments 
of over $200,600. The didcéSani societies dis- 


tribute annually in pensions upwards of $169,006. 


Furthér, a number of mutual insurance plans of 
varying merit and expense exist in the Episcopal 
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Church, One of these establishments, the 
Clergymen’s Retiring Fund Society, has an en- 
dowment of some $175,000, and also receives 
donations and subscriptions to the amount of 
some 5,000 a year, Similar statements might 
be made for all the great Protestant denomina- 
tions, but the committee do not deem it neces- 
sary to burden their report with additional 
statistics. 

In our Unitarian communion there exists the 
“Society for the Relief of Aged and Destitute 
Clergymen.” This society was incorporated in 
1850, when it was recognized that the settlements 
of ministers were ceasing to be life settlements, 
and that many ministers were finding themselves 
at an advanced age without means of support.: 
By the generous gifts of charitable persons and 
the wise management of the fund by its former 
treasurer, the late Nathaniel Thayer, Esq., the 
society came into possession of considerable 
endowment. In addition, by authority of an 
act passed by the legislature of Massachusetts 
in 1887, the society holds a small fund for the 
relief of widows ard orphans of Unitarian min- 
isters. With the income of these endowments 
the society offers pecuniary relief to a number 
of worthy beneficiaries. The society is a private 
corporation, consisting at present of forty-six 
gentlemen, mostly ministers; and its affairs are 
administered by a board of directors annually 
elected by the members of the society. The 
names of the beneficiaries of the society are 
never published. 

The society is doing an excellent work 
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within its present limits, but the directors 
of the society are in accord with your com- 
mittee in saying that there is need in our 
communion for enlarged resources for the 
relief of aged and destitute ministers and their 
families. While they reasonably urge the in- 
crease of the endowment of their society as a 
means of meeting the requirements of the situa- 
tion, they agree that the plan hereafter proposed 
by your committee will not in any way interfere 
with the usefulness and beneficent activity of 
their society. 

In the judgment of this committee any plan of 
retiring allowances which is to command the 
co-operation of an independent and self-reliant 
body of men like Unitarian ministers must se- 
cure rights as well as grant charities. It should 
seck to help ministers to help themselves. It 
should call on them to contribute as much as 
each one can to the necessary outlay, giving 
them in return an absolute right to a certain 
benefit at a certain date. The “Society for the 
Relief of Aged and Destitute Clergymen ” is pri- 
marily a charitable society. It gives to those 
whom it seeks to benefit no clear and indispu- 
table claim to any fixed sum. In the judgment 
of this committee the best form of aid for aged 
ministers and their families should be, not pri- 
marily a charity, but rather in the nature of de- 
ferred pay: it should be a pension earned, not a 
benevolence bestowed, an appreciation of faith- 
ful service, not a temporary dole. 

Your committee, therefore, find themselves in 
favor of the establishment of a new endowment 
which shall thus be able to confer rights, and not 
merely grant charities. In this judgment the 
committee finds itself in very cordial agreement 
with the recent action of the Unitarian churches 
in England. Our English fellow-workers have 
in the course of the last year worked out an 
exceedingly well-devised plan for retiring allow- 
ances, and have raised an endowment of more 
than $100,000, which is called “The Ministers’ 
Pension and Insurance Fund.” The method 
and plan adopted by the English Unitarians is 
practically the plan which your committee 
recommend to the Unitarian churches of 
America. Your committee does not believe it 
wise to attempt an independent insurance organi- 
zation. The risk is too great, for the number of 
the insured will certainly be small. Itis possible 
to secure advantageous terms from well-estab- 
lished life insurance companies; and, in the 
judgment of this committee, arrangements should 
be entered into with some well-established life 
insurance company. 

As an illustration of what may be thus ac- 
complished, two of the endowment policies 
issued by the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
may be used. This is the society with which 
arrangements have been made by our English 
fellow-workers, and equally advantageous ar- 
rangements can be made with the company in 
America. By one plan a minister, at the age of 
sixty-five, would be entitled to an annuity of 
$300, with insurance during the accumulation 
period for $3,000. Bya second plan, a minister, 
at the age of sixty-five, will have a choice of 
various advantageous options for settlement, 
while at the same time being insured for $3,000 
during the accumulation period. ; 

The premiums under the first of these plans 
vary from $100 to something over $300 a year, 
in accordance with the age tables of the insur- 
ance company. It is proposed that one-half of 
these annual premiums be paid by the minister 
insured or by the parish or organization he 
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serves, the other half from the income of a 
retiring allowance fund. The insured will of 
course be amenable to all the rules governing 
the policies of the insurance company. It is 
proposed that the policies be taken out in the 
name of the insured, but premiums to be col- 
lected and paid and insurances and annuities 
settled by the trustees of the retiring allowance 
fund. Further rules for the administration of 
the fund have been considered by the committee, 
and prove that the plan suggested is entirely 
practicable, if a sufficient endowment can be 
secured. 

It is therefore recommended that the sum of 
$100,000 be raised in the Unitarian churches 
and placed in charge of the American Unitarian 
Association, to be administered by a special 
committee of the directors of the Association. 
Such a fund will yield an approximate income 
of $4,300, and will enable the trustees to provide 
for the need of aged ministers, in co-operation 
with a life insurance company under one or an- 
other of the various endowment policies now 
in common use. Your committee respectfully 
urges the grave importance of this endowment 
and the adoption of some such plan for retiring 
allowances. The needs of the aged, the sick, or 
disabled in the ranks of our ministry will surely 
appeal to the hearts of our people with per- 
suasive power. Our ministers may be taught to 
feel that they can rely on the affection and re- 
spect of those they have sought to help and 
teach. Our faithful helpers, when stricken 
down with infirmity, or when, through no fault 
of their own, they find their services no longer 
acceptable, must not be left helpless and friend- 
less. Shall we not all be ready to fulfil the 
apostle’s injunction, and be found “distributing 
to the necessity of saints”? 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT, 
CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
Pua@se M. WALDO, 
ROBERT COLLYER, 
Wm. L. CHAFFIN, 
Committee. 


Anniversaty Week Programme. 


Tionday, May 26. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. L. B. 
Macdonald of Concord. 

10.30 A.M. Annual meeting of the Ministerial 
Union in Channing Hall. The president of the 
Union, Rev. S. C. Beane, D.D., will preside ; and 
the address will be given by Rev. John W. 
Chadwick of Brooklyn, N.Y. Subject, “The 
Significance for Religion of the Larger God.” 
The election of officers and the business of the 
Union will be transacted. 

2.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the National 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Chris- 
tian Women at Arlington Street Church.- Ad- 
dress by the president, Miss Emma C. Low of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Reports will be presented by 
the recording secretary, the corresponding sec- 
retary, the treasurer, the Study Class Committee, 
the Post-office Mission Committee, and the 
Cheerful Letter Committee. The annual elec- 
tion of officers will then take place, together 
with the transaction of other business. 

8to1op.M. An informal reception under the 
auspices of the Hospitality Committee will be 
given at the Hotel Vendome, corner of Com- 
monwealth Avenue and Dartmouth Street. An 
opportunity will be offered to meet the’ officers 
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of the national organizations and to extend the 
acquaintance of visiting friends and delegates. 


Tuesday, May 27. 2 

9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel 
The service will be conducted by Rev. F. H. 
Kent of Northampton. 

9.304.M. Theseventy-seventh annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association in Tre- 
mont Temple. The opening service of worship 
will be led by Rev. J. H. Metcalf of Burling- 
ton, Vt. There will follow the adoption of the 
order of business and the appointment of the 
usual committees. The president will then make 
his annual address, which will be followed by 
the report of the Nominating Committee, the 
election of officers, and the introduction of 
business. The reports of the treasurer, of the 
secretary, of the trustees of the Church Building. 
Loan Fund, and of the librarian, will be pre- 
sented, after which the foreign visitors, Prof. 
B, D. Eerdmans of Leyden, Holland, and Prof. 
T. G. Masaryk of Prague, Bohemia, will be intro- 
duced. Addresses will follow upon the work of 
allied organizations, as follows: the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches in the City of Boston, 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness of Boston; the Meadville 
Theological School, Rev. T. R. Slicer of New 
York; the Hackley School, Rev. T. C. Will- 
iams of Tarrytown, N.Y.; the Prospect Hill 
School, Mrs. Mary P. W. Wells Smith of Green- 
field; the Society for the Relief of Aged and 
Destitute Clergymen, Rev. Henry F. Jenks of 
Canton; the Massachusetts Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society, Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly; 
the Church Extension Society, Rev. James 
Eells of Boston; the Isles of Shoals and Nan- 
tucket Summer Meetings, Rev. F. S. C. Wicks 
of Brighton. 

2.30 P.M. Afternoon session. The report of 
the Business Committee will first be presented, 
followed by reports of the following special 
committees: (cz) The Committee on Methods of 
Nomination ; (6) The Committee on Non-sec- 
tarian Education; (c) The Committee on Retir- 
ing Allowances; (¢) The Committee to confer 
with the Universalists; (e) The Committee on 
the sources of the ministry. Addresses will then 
be made by the following State secretaries: Rev. 
John C. Perkins, Portland, Me., State secretary 
for Maine; Rev. George W. Kent of Provi- 
dence, State secretary for Rhode Island; Rey. 
Earl M. Wilbur of Meadville, State secretary 
for Pennsylvania; Rev. Richard W. Boynton of 
St. Paul, State secretary for Minnesota. 

7-30 P.M. Anniversary services in Tremont 
Temple. The worship will be conducted by 
Rev. Joshua Young, D.D., of Groton, Rev. 
Bradley Gilman, and Rev. George S.Shaw. The 
anniversary sermon will be preached by Rev. 
Edward E. Hale, D.D., of Boston. Music by a 
chorus choir under the direction of Mr. Warren 
W. Adams. : 


Wednesday, lay 28. 


g A.M. Communion service in King’s Chapel. 

10.30 A.M. The Berry Street Conference will 
meet in the chapel of the Arlington Street 
Church. The meeting is open to ministers 
only. The address will be given by Rev. 
Francis G. Peabody, D.D., of Cambridge. 

_I P.M. Annual meeting and luncheon of the 
Meadville Theological School Alumni Associa- 
tion at Hotel Thorndike. Rev. Alvin F. Bailey, 
president of the Alumni Association, will pre- 
side; and the speaking will be informal. ~ 

2P.M. Annual business meeting of the Young 

People’s Religious Union in the chapel of the 


_—_ 


”__ 


liad 
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Second Church for reports, election of officers, 
and conference, 

3P.M. Annual meeting of the Children’s 
Mission to the Children of the Destitute in 
Arlington Street Church. Mr. William H. 
Baldwin will preside. The reports of the secre- 
tary and treasurer will be presented; and ad- 
dresses will follow by Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson 
of Newton, Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston, and 
Mr. John R. Anderson. 

3P.M. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society in King’s Chapel. Ad- 
dresses will be made by the president of the 
society, Rev. Charles F. Dole; Rev. George L. 
Perin, D.D., of the Every-day Church, Boston ; 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston; Rev. Charles E. St. John, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Association ; 
and the business of the society will be transacted. 

5 P.M. Annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers in the 
Supreme Judicial Court-room, Court House, 
Pemberton Square. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union at the Second 
Church, Copley Square. The president, Mr, 
Percy A. Atherton, will preside; and addresses 
will be made by Miss Anna Chapin Ray of 
West Haven, Conn., and President Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard University, and C. Neal Bar- 
ney, Esq., secretary of the Young People’s 
Christian Union. Singing by a chorus under 
the direction of Mr. Warren W. Adams. 

8totop.M. The rooms of the Young Men’s 
Christian Union on Boylston Street will be 
open for the reception of visiting delegates and 
friends. 

Thursday, [lay 29. 

g A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. E. Q. S. 
Osgood of Brattleboro, Vt. 

10.30 A.M. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Historical Society in Channing Hall. The 
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The report of the secretary will be presented, 
and the usual business will be transacted. The 
address will be given by Prof. T. G. Masaryk of 
the University of Prague, Prague, Bohemia, upon 
the “Los Von Rom” movement. 

Ir A.M, Convention sermon of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention of Congregational Min- 
isters, by Rev. G. A. Staples of Lexington, in 
the South Congregational Church, corner of 
Exeter and Newbury Streets. 

2 P.M. Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society at King’s Chapel. The presi- 
dent, Rev. Edward A. Horton, will preside, and 
make the opening address. Addresses will fol- 
low by President Henry S. Pritchett of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology,—sub- 
ject, “The Sunday-school in Relation to Educa- 
tion”; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe of Boston,—sub- 
ject, “Problems to be considered in the Religious 
Education of the Young”; Rev. Frank O. 
Hall, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass.,— subject, 
“Freedom plus Faith for the Young”; Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer of New York City,—subject, 
“A Key-note.” 

3.30 P.M. The Free Religious Association. 
Business meeting in the small hal], Parker 
Memorial Building. 

6P.M. Unitarian Festival in Tremont Temple. 
Hon. John D. Long will preside. The speakers 
will be: Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., of New 
York; Prof. B. D. Eerdmans of the University 
of Leyden, Leyden, Holland; Hon. Herbert 
Parker, attorney-general of Massachusetts; and 
Gen. Irving Hale of Denver, Col. Tickets will 
be for sale at the, bookstore of Messrs. W. B. 
Clarke & Co., Park Street, corner of Tremont 
Street, on and after Monday, May 19, between 
the hours of 9 and 4 o’clock. 


Friday, May 30. 


This is Memorial Day, and a public holiday; 
but some societies are legally obliged to hold 
their meetings on Friday of Anniversary Week, 


president, Henry H. Edes, Esq., will preside. | and the following meetings will take place: — 
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10 A.M. Annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Evangelical Missionary Society for the election 
of officers and the transaction of such other 
business as may come before it, at 25 Beacon 
Street. 

12M. Annual meeting of the Society for the 
Relief of Aged and Destitute Clergymen, 25 
Beacon Street. 

5to7 P.M. Reception at the Second Church, 
Copley Square, under the auspices of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches (Unitarian), 
to the veteran workers for humanity, Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Rev. S. H. Winkley, Will- 
iam H. Baldwin, and William Crosby. (By 
invitation.) 

7:30 P.M. Public meeting of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches (Unitarian) at the Ar- ° 
lington Street Church. Rev. Thomas Van Ness 
will preside, and Rev. James Eells conduct the 
opening service. Addresses will be made by 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers,—topic, “The Mission- 
ary Motive of Liberal Christians”; Rev. Ed- 
ward Cummings,—topic, “The Motives ef Mod- 
ern Philanthropy”; Rev. Charles W. Wendte,— 
topic, “Present-day Aims and Methods of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches.” The clos- 
ing address will be made by Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham. Music will be furnished by the 
choir of the Arlington Street Church. 


Saturday, [ay 31. 

I0A.M. Free Religious Association. Con- 
vention in Tremont Temple. Opening address 
by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, president; address by 
Jacob Gould Schurman, LL.D., president of 
Cernell University, on “The Ideals and Duties 
of the Republic.” 

2.30 P.M. Free Religious Association, After- 
noon session. Subject, “American Workers 
for the World’s Order.” Speakers, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Mr. George Willis Cooke, 
Rey. C. G. Ames, Mr. R. L. Bridgman, Mr. 
W. L. Garrison, and Mr. Moorfield Storey. 

6P.M. Festival of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation at the Quincy Heuse, Supper at seven, 


Residence of Henry H. Davis, Nashua, N. H. 


(ilenwood Combination Heater ! 


Weir Stove Company, 


Gentlemen :-— 


Warm Air and Hot Water Furnace which 
you placed in my house three years ago 
has given excellent satisfaction. 
water attachment makes easy and even dis- 
tribution of heat to all points, something I 
was unable to accomplish previously with a 
much larger hot air furnace. 
the heater easy to manage and economical 
in the use of fuel. 


August 1, 1898. 


Write for handsome Furnace book to 
Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 


Nashua, N. H. 
Taunton, Mass, 


The Glenwood Combination 


The hot 


I have found 


Yours truly, 
Henry H. Davis. 
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speaking at eight. Col. T. W. Higginson will 
preside; and there will be addresses by Mrs. 


Cheney, Mrs. Howe, Rev. F. O. Hall, Rev. 


L. M. Powers, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Mr. 
T. T. Patterson, Dr. Edward W. Emerson, 
Rev. Edward Cummings, and others. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


The regular meeting of the directors was 
held May 12, 2.30 P.M. 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Present, Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, 
Garver, Secrist, Mrs. Wells, Mrs. Keyes, Mrs. 
Beatley, Miss Higgins, and Miss Parker. 

The president, Mr. Horton, made a report of 
his trip to Chicago, and the results of his at- 
tendance af the meetings of the Western Con- 
ference and the Western Sunday School Society. 
He stated that the numbers in attendance were 
large, and the whole spirit was excellent. On 
Thursday, May 8, was held the session of the 
Western Sunday School Society. After state- 
ments by the presiding officer, Rev. W. H. 
Pulsford, and the annual report of the secre. 
tary and treasurer, Mr. Albert Scheible, and an 
address by Mr. Horton, the subject of combin- 
ing the Western society with the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society was fully considered. A 
statement of the negotiations between the two 
parties was then made, and the following resolu- 
tions offered : — 


1. That we ratify the agreement made by our 
directors with the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, whereby the latter society takes posses- 
sion of our stock of publications, assuming our 
outstanding accounts and liabilities, and agree- 
ing to maintain headquarters at Chicago on an 
arrangement substantially as at present (at a 
yearly expense of not over $450), for at least 
two years from Jan. I, 1902. 

2. That we cede the plates and copyrights for 
“Unity Services and Songs” and “Unity Festi- 
vals” to Rev. J. V. Blake. 

3. That we cede our other plates and copy- 
rights to the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

4. That our endowment fund ($68) be added 
to the vested funds of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. 

5. That we cede our furniture and fittings to 
the Western Unitarian Conference. 

6. That we recommend the appointment of 
the following as members of the Western Ad- 
visory Board to be selected by the directors of 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society under the 
terms of the merger above ratified: Rev. W. H. 
Pulsford, Mrs. F. C. Southworth, Mrs. H. M. 
Perkins, Miss Eva G. Wanzer, and Mr. W. A. 
Barnes. 


Discussion was then participated in by many 
of the clergymen and laity present. Upon the 
vote being taken, it was unanimously in favor of 
the resolutions. 

Rev. F. A. Gilmore of Madison, Wis., then 
offered the following motion : — 


That the Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society welcomes the closer affiliation with the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, wishing it 
God-speéed in its enlarged responsibilities and 
opportunities, and that we pledge the hearty 
and loyal co-operation of the churches of the 
Central West to this endéavor to extend the 
influence of our pioneer workers throughout 
the country, with Chicago as the radiating 
centre for the now nationalized Unitarian 
Sunday-school work. This was unanimously 
passed. 


Rev. Florence Buck proposed the following 
vote, which was also unanimously passed : — 
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That we give a vote of thanks to our secre- 
tary and treasurer, Albert Scheible, for his long 
and faithful sérvice on behalf of our society. 

Rev. J. H. Crooker offered this resolution : — 


That we put on record this expression of our 
loving memories of Rev. John R. Effinger, the 
long-time friend of our society and worker in 
all its activities. Acting in many official capaci- 
ties, and president of our society at the time of 
his death, he always served with grace, wisdom, 
and loyalty. Asa man, he won the sincere respect 
and affiliation of all who knew him; and it is 
with deep feeling that we record this little trib- 
ute to his noble character and faithful service. 
This was adopted by a rising vote. 

When Mr. Horton had ended his report to 
the directors as stated above, it was moved and 
voted that the first six resolutions thus voted at 
Chicago bé entered on the records, and the 
whole document be placed on file. 

A letter from Chicago was read, making a 
suggestion as to the Western Advisory Board. 
By vote it was referred to the president. 

Various matters were then considered by the 
directors, greatly in an informal manner, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 

Louisa P. PARKER, Clerk. 


As I have already stated in the last week’s 
Register, the union of the Western Sunday 
School Society with the national organization 
was accomplished in a very satisfactory manner. 
The Advisory Board at Chicago is, as the 
names indicate, a very competent committee, 
and will undoubtedly serve with faithfulness. 
The function of this committee is not limited. 
The members can suggest new publications, 
arrange meetings, propose new business, and 
not simply conduct a routine supervision of the 
headquarters. They will be left free to make 
any and all suggestions which they deem wise 
for the welfare of the Chicago rooms and the 
Western work. To these suggestions the di- 
rectors of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
will give sympathetic attention. 

Recent donations to the Western Sunday 
School Society hitherto not acknowledged are: 


nity Church, St. Lowtis, Mo..ce< ec coos bees ceee oeee $10.00 
VANStON, I]]..... 1.2. cece cane ceeeerer cere ceeecereseee 5.00 
Ethical Society, Chicago, Ill ss 1,00 
Lawrence, Kan.......++ +0 +s 2.50 
St. Paul™ Minn. .. »oss «sc gienepantneemaincse soeaese cds «10.08 
- ; $28.50 
Miss Juniata Stafford 2... ..ss cece cccsceee seer eseeeess 2.00 
$30.50 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIPS. 


Mrs. H. B. Scott, Burlington ; Pres. George L. 
Cary, Meadville, Pa.; S. Drew, Highmore, So. 
Dak.; Mrs. Robert Hawley, Warren, IlIl.; Mrs. 
L. F. Gane, Chicago, Ill.; Miss K. T. Norris, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. Caroline Nolte, Daven- 
port, Ia.; Mr. J. C. Kearns, Ottawa, Can.; Mrs. 
C. M. Blackman, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Anna M. 
Leary, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. P. J. Ryan, Chicago, 
Ill.; Dr. Cassius Westcott, Chicago, Ill.; Miss 
Martha Welch, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Ciara 
Holmes, Davenport, Ia.; Mrs. Lilian Felt, Ke- 
okuk, Ia. 

The Western headquarters will continue at 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago; and Miss Lina 
Scheible will remain in ¢harge. Orders and office 
correspondence can be directed to her at that 
address. Thé chairman of the Western Advi- 
sory Board is Rev. W. H. Pulsford, 115 Twenty- 
third Street, Chicago; and any matter relating to 
the conduct of affairs can be addrésséd to him. 
Matters which should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the central authorities can be forwarded 
to me at Boston. I specify these various chan- 
nelé, not only £6 show the open doors which éxist 
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for a better co-operation all round, but to in- 
dicate what may be termed the different divisions 
for correspondence and consultation. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Repecca D. 
Homer, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
a5 Beacon Street, hours 9 to x. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.) 


NOTES. 

The evening meeting of the Young People’s 
Religious Union will be held in the Second 
Church, Copley Square, on Wednesday evening 
of Anniversary Week at 7.30 P.M. To this meet- 
ing the public is cordially invited, and the pro- 
gramme prepared will doubtless interest many of 
our friends. 

Our president, Mr. Percy A. Atherton, will 
preside. C, Neal Barney, Esq., general secretary 
of the Young People’s Christian Union, will 
speak, bringing “A Greeting from the Young 
People’s Christian Union.” Miss Anna Chapin 
Ray will give an address, “The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Parsifal” ; and President Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard will speak on “The Present Need of 
Clear Thinking in Religion.” 

Music will be furnished by a chorus of the 
young people, conducted by Mr. Warren W. 
Adams. 

The young people hope for a good audience, 
and will heartily welcome all who care to attend. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’s RELIGIOUS UNION AT 
THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


BY ALBERT WILLARD CLARK, 


The idea of a field agent has been before 
our unions for some time. This suggestion 
has commended itself to the officers of our 
national organization, but the lack of sufficient 
resources to support such an agent has pre- 
vented definite action on their part. A desire 
to test the work which they believe such an 
active missionary officer could do led them to 
send a representative of the Union to the meet- 
ings at the fiftieth anniversary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference held in Chicago two 
weeks ago. 
sentative address the conference in behalf of 
the union work, and make such other addresses 
on the way to and from Chicago as could be 
planned in churches where no unions exist. 

On such a mission I left Boston on Friday, 
the 2d of May. On Sunday morning I 
stood in the pulpit of our People’s Church in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., where Mr. Byrnes is just 
beginning his work. He believes that his 
church needs the services of the young people; 
that they, if they will, can contribute materially 
toward\the success of the church work. Speak- 
ing to the young people there, I told them the 
ideal for which we as a Religious Union stand, 
the objects for which we work, and the purposes 
which inspire our service. I appealed to the 
young people in our Unitarian church at Kala- 
mazoo to rally around their minister and to 
form themselves into a Religious Union. The 
call is gone out to them: their response is yet to 
comé. Let us hope théy will join our fellow- 
ship, 

The young people in our Chicago churches 
have recently found out how good it is to 


It was arranged that this repre-. 


ee es ae 


— 
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assemble in a rally meeting. Such a meeting 
was arranged for Sunday evening on the 4th 
of May. We gathered in the vestry of Unity 
Church, and were received in a most kindly, 
hospitable way by Mr, Lazenby and his young 
people. The topic for the evening was “The 
Social Side of Church Work.’’ A short paper 
was read and acceptably heard by one of the 
young ladies from our union in the Third Uni- 
tarian Church. Having been granted freedom 
in my own address, I presented the religious 
aspect of our union work, recognizing the lit- 
erary and social sides of our work, but empha- 
sizing first the fact that we are a Religious 
Union. As such, we seek first to promote our 


Business Notioes. — 


An Anniversary Week Invitation.— The Estey 
Organ Company take pleasure in extending a cordial in- 
vitation to all visitors to Boston during Anniversary 
Week, as well as the weeks that are to come, to call at 
their pleasant warerooms, at 180 Tremont Street, and in- 
vestigate the style and quality of the Estey Organ, as 
adapted for use in the Church, in the Home, or in the con- 
cert-room. All comers will be heartily welcome, and the 
manager of the Boston Agency believes that all who 
accept this invitation will be amply repaid by what they 
see and hear. Members of Church Music Committees are 


especially invited, and will perhaps find it to their advan- } 


tage to add to their possibiy too limited knowledge of the 
superior merits of the Estey Organ. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 
SEVENTY-SEYENTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY, MAY 27, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will hold its 
seventy-seventh annual meeting in Boston, at Tremont 
Temple, on Tuesday, May 27. There will be three 
sessions. 

9.30 A.M. The President, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., will make his annual address. There will follow 
the reports of the Secretary and Treasurer, appointment 
of committees, and election of officers. Foreign visitors, 
Prof. B. D. Eerdmans of Leyden, Holland, and 
Prof, T. G. Masaryk of Bohemia will be introduced. 
There will follow business, resolutions, etc. 

2.30 p.m. Unfinished business will be completed, and 
brief addresses will be made by Rev. John C. Perkins 
of Maine, Rev. George W. Kent of Rhode Island, 
Rey. Earl M. Wilbur of Pennsylvania, and Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton of Minnesota. 

7.30 P.M. Aservice of worship, in which Rev. Bradley 
Gilman, Rev. Joshua Young, D.D., and Rev. 
George 8. Shaw will participate. The sermon will be 
preached by Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D. The 
singing will be led by a chorus choir of members of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. 


THE Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary 
Society will hold its annual meeting for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before it at the Rooms of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, 


May 30, at 10 A.M, 
; B. R. Butxerey, Sec’y. 


THE Society for the Relief of Aged and 
Destitute Clergymen will hold its annual meeting at the 
Rooms of the American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, on Friday, May 30, at 12 m, ; 

as Henry F, Jenxs, Sec’y. 

c - * <3 ; 1S %)S 
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THE UNITARIAN FESTIVA 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Thursday, May 29, 1902 
AT 6 P.M. 


Hon. JOHN D. LONG will preside. 


The speakers will be: Rev. MINOT J. SAVAGE, 
D.D., of New York; Pror. B. D. EERDMANS, of the 
University of Leyden, Leyden, Holland; Hon. HER- 
BERT PARKER, Attorney-general of Massachusetts ; 
and Gen. IRVING HALE, of Denver, Col. 

Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. W. B, Clarke & Co., Park Street, corner of 
Tremont Street, on and after Monday, May 19, between 
the hours of 9 and 4 0’clock. 

First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
$1.00; remainder Second Balcony, so cents, for those who 
feel interested only in the speaking, 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 

Speaking will begin at 7.15 o’clock. 

Notice the change in the hour for dinner. 

Frep’K W. Porter, See’y, 72 Kilby Street. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary Meeting, 


KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON, 


Thursday, May 29, 1902, at 2 p.m. 


Speakers and Topics. 


Opening remarks by the President, Rev. Edward A. 
Horton, followed by 
Twenty-minute addresses: 


President Henry S. Pritchett, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Subject, “The Sunday School 
in Relation to Education.” 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of Boston. Subject, 
“Problems to be considered in the Religious Education of 
the Young.” 


Rev. Frank O. Hall, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass. 
Subject, “Freedom plus Faith for the Young.” 


Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, of New York City. Sub- 
ject, “A Key-note.” 


Mr. O. B. Youne, Organist. 


The public cordially invited. 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK MEETING 


OF THE 


Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 


IN BOSTON (Unitarian) 


AT 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


ON 


Friday Evening, May 30, 1902, at 7.30 o’clock. 


Rev. THOMAS VAN NESS will preside. 
Rev. James Eells will conduct the Opening Exercises. 


BRIEF ADDRESSES BY 


Rey. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., on “The Mission- 
ary Motive of Liberal Christians,” 


| Rev. Edward Cummings, on “The Motives of 


Modern Philanthropy.” p 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte, on “Present-day Aims and 
Activities of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches.’’ 


Closing address by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 
Music by the Arlington Street choir, 
The public is cordially invited. 
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THE Fifty-third Anniversary of the CHrILpREN’s 
Mission To THE CHILDREN OF THE DegstiITUTE will be 
held in Arlington Street Church on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 28, at 3 o’clock. 

From 2.30 until 3 o’clock there will be an organ recital. 
Organist, Mr. B, L. Whelpley. 

A brief report of the work of the Mission will be made, 
with a statement of the new lines of aid for children under- 
taken by the Mission. 

Addresses are expected from Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson 
of Newton, Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston, and Mr. 
John R. Anderson, 

Singing by the Harvard Quartette and by the children of 
the Mission. 7 

All interested in work for dependent, neglected, and 
suffering children are cordially invited to attend. 

Wma. H. Batpwin, President. 
CHRISTOPHER R. Exiot, Secretary. 


THE Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers (of which all ministers of Congrega- 
tional churches— Unitarian as well as Trinitarian—in 
the State are ezx-gficto members) will hold its annual 
business meeting in the Supreme Judicial Court Room, in 
the Court House, Pemberton Square, Boston, on Wednes- 
day, May 28, at 5 p.m. : 

(Enter at the door on Somerset Street.) 

The Convention Sermon will be preached at the South 
Congregational Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, on Thursday morning, May 29, at 11 o’clock, by 
Rey. C. A. Staples, of Lexington. 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
Annual Meeting, King’s Chapel, Boston, Wednesday, 
May 28,3 p.m. President Rey. CHaruzs E. Dots will 
preside. Addresses by Rev. Gzorce L. Perin, D.D., of 
the Every-day Church, Boston; Rev. Pau. REvERE 
FROTHINGHAM, of the Arlington Street Church, Boston; 
Rev. CHarres E. Sr. Joun, Secretary of the American 


Unitarian Association. Mr. O. B. Young, organist. The 
public cordially invited. 
e 
Marriages. 
In Schenectady, N.Y., 8th inst., by Rev. John S. Zelie, 
assisted by Rev. Samuel B. Stewart, of Lynn, Samuel 


Barrett Stewart, Jr., and May Schoolcraft, daughter of 
J. Teller Schoolcraft, Esq., all of Schenectady. 


Deaths. 


At Providence, R.I., 30th ult., Catharine, daughter of 
the late Joseph and Julia Lippitt Sweet. 

At Somerville, 6th inst., Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe, widow 
of Rev. Charles Lowe, once Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


J. S.. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 

Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 

Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 

and thas special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 

Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


EDWARDS & WHOLLEY, 
BOOKBINDERS, 


Magazines, Pamphlets, Sermons, Law Books 
is moka and Rebound. 2 


Work neatly and promptly done. 
220 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


Teachers,Students,Ministers 
who are seeking employment during 


VACATION 


should write for information concerning the 
Home Delivery Service of 
THE PARMELEE LIBRARY 

N. E. Centre, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
PE SAR EE ae a aia tee all 
| bet ytaaeies or SECRETARY to a lady, at 
home or trayelling, by a young lady of refinement, 
capable of taking charge or assisting in care of a household. 


Fond of chi nm,  Unexceptional references. Address 
W.E. M., Christian Register, 272 Congress Street. 
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own religious life, then by giving ourselves to 
the cause for which our churches stand to pre- 
serve and foster this heritage of faith which has 
come to our hands, then to practise such prin- 
ciples of life and duty as shall tend to bless our 
fellow-men. 

Since the year following the date of our 
organization, our cause has not been heard in 
the meetings of the Western Conference. This 
year the conference gave us a hearty welcome. 
The Western Sunday School Society received 
us in the same kindly way. I agree with Mr. 
Horton when he says that, the nearer the Sun- 
day-school and the Union come to a joint occu- 
pancy of the field, the better. We need each 
ether in our common work. My address to 
the conference on Thursday morning aimed to 
state clearly and concisely the ideal for which 
our organization stands, the principles which 
underlie all our work in behalf of this ideal, the 
purposes which send us forward by their inspi- 
ration, and the objects which we pledge our- 
selves to accomplish. I hoped to show the 
spirit in which I believe our work ought to be 
done, and endeavored to stir that spirit in the 
hearts and minds of my hearers, that they, in 
going to their widely scattered church homes, 
might take with them something of the life 
which has filled our own activity during these 
seven years of our history. I went to Chicago 
looking for men and women, young or old, whom 
I could interest in our work sufficiently to have 
them take it up and make it their own. My 
appeal to the young people ef our Western 
churches was not to consider the union work as 
a missionary gift from the so-called East, but 
as something properly their own, which they 
ought to claim for themselves by the assertion 
of their wish to possess it. 

The following Sunday evening found me with 
our young people in Toledo, Ohio, where there 
is no Religious Union. My mission was to pre- 
sent our cause in such an attractive way that 
they would wish to have a society of their own. 
Among the young people in our Toledo church 
there are those who are actively interested in 
what our unions are doing. Impressed with 
the union idea, it will not be long before they 
will enter our fellowship. Let our welcome go 
out to them in this time when per oneeent is 
needed. 

On the next Monday evening Miss Low, Mrs. 
Davis, and myself were received by Mr. Harvey 
and his people in Erie, Penn. The programme 
for this service combined the work of the Al- 


liance and the work of the union. We have found | B. 


some of our most loyal friends among the 
Alliance women. Our meeting at Erie happily 
combined their organization and ours. We have 
many interests in common, and should work to- 
gether. The young people in our Erie church 
have maintained their Religious Union success- 
fully, and I was glad to encourage them in their 
good work. They have done much, and have 
done it well. 


How to organize a new union was the ques- |’ 


tion at issue in Rochester. There has never 
been a Young People’s Religious Union in our 
Rochester church, though there have been other 
societies among our young people which, under 
Mr. Gannett’s inspiration, have been highly suc- 
cessful. At their pastor’s invitation the young 
people of Mr. Gannett’s church assembled in 
the vestry to hear about the Union which we 
know and love so well. After talking for an 
hour informally and as simply as I knew regard- 
ing the ideals, aims, and purposes of our work, 
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the meeting was thrown open for questions from 
the floor. It was rightly felt, I think, that in 
the formation of new unions the initiative 
should come from the young people themselves. 
So, after discussion, the motion that a committee 
be appointed to consider the matter of organiza- 
tion was made in such a way. This motion was 
carried; and a week later this committee will 
report its work toa second meeting, when it is 
hoped a definite step forward will be taken. 
Let us all be ready to welcome the new Roches- 
ter Union. 

One of the convictions that has followed me 
home is that we need a new kind of leadership, 
—leadership which is possible only throngh an 
active, interested worker in the field, whose sole 
business shall be to establish our cause wherever 
opportunity permits, within or without our Uni- 
tarian churches. I believe there is work for us 
to do among the liberal young people of our 
land. ‘We need many such workers in the field. 
Let us begin with one the coming year. We 
have said much about it, but have never done 
anything. Now is the appointed time, I am 
convinced that great good awaits us if we set 
ourselves to accomplish our work in such a way. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


New England Associate Alliance.— 
The Alliance of the First Unitarian Church, 
Exeter, N.H., extends a cordial invitation to all 
the New England Branches to meet with it on 
June 4. There will be addresses by Miss Parna 
Towle, Mrs. Charles W. Wendte, Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., and Mrs. Emily A. Fifield. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Arlington Street Church, Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingham: Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick will preach in this pulpit May 25. 

Theodore Parker Memorial: The Young 
People’s Religious Union held an interesting 


and successful service in commemoration of the 
forty-second anniversary of Theodore Parker’s 
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death, in Memorial Hall. Mr, Percy Atherton, 
president of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, presided. The chorus choir of the 
Parker Memorial led the singing, and were also 
heard in several selections. Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte gave the address on Theodore Parker, 
which was interspersed with the singing of 
hymns from the Young People’s Religious 
Union book, “Jubilate Deo,” so chosen as to 
bear directly on the different aspects of Parker’s 
career, as set forth by the speaker. The ad- 
dress was an earnest tribute to that great man. 


Chicago, Ill— “The last of the series of lov- 
ing ovations given to Edward Everett Hale and 
Robert Collyer in and by the city -of Chicago 
was in the nature of a reception given by Unity 
Church on Monday evening, May 12. ‘The Old 
Guard’ gathered from all parts of the city and 
surrounding suburbs; and it was a beautiful 
picture to see Robert Collyer, still stalwart and 
robust, with head white as the driven snow, the 
centre of a large group of gray heads, more or 
less bowed, more or less sustained by trembling 
limbs, but made joyous in the rush of memories 
from the days when they were in the thick of 
the fight. Mr. Hale talked of the city of the 
West. Mr. Collyer talked of the church, of the 
fire, told the story of the consecration on the 
ashes, and the rededication, and recited his own 
dedicatory hymn on the new building. It wasa 
reunion sweet, tender, and reassuring.” — Unity. 


Houlton, Me.—The Unitarian church here 
was totally destroyed by fire May 17. The loss 
was partially covered by insurance. The society 
had just finished paying for the building, which 
was completed ten or twelve years ago with the 
aid of a loan from the Church Building Loan 
Fund. No meeting has yet been held, and _it is 
uncertain what will be done. 


Petersham, Mass.— This church has ex- 
tended a call, which has been accepted, to 
Mr. A. W. Birks, a graduate of the Meadville 
Theological School, who is at present taking 
post-graduate work in the Harvard Divinity 
School. Mr. Birks is keeping the pulpit sup- 
plied until the close of the academic year, when 
he will formally take up the work of the parish. 


Ridgewood and Passaic, N.J.— Rev. 
Harry Jeschke, the minister of these two flour- 
ishing churches, has been compelled to give up 
his work for a season because of ill-health. 
His churches are unwilling to accept his resig- 
nation, and hope to be able to persuade him to 
come back after a half-year’s leave of absence. 


Schenectady, N.Y.— Rev. Charles P. Lom- 
bard, formerly of Plymouth, Mass., has accepted 
a unanimous call from the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Schenectady, N.Y. 


Personals. 


Rev. George S. Ball, who was minister of the 
Unitarian church at West Upton, Mass., for 
forty-three years (1849-92), and has made Up- 
ton his home since his retirement, has just at- 
tained the ripe age of eighty years. 


The Ministers’ Union. 

The spring session will be held in the Groton 
School, Groton, on Tuesday, May 27. Rev. 
G. S. Shaw of Ashby will open the morning 
discussion on “The Outlook.” Rev. S. H. 
Virgin, D.D., will give the afternoon address; 
and a special service will be conducted by the 
new president, Bishop Lawrence. : 
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On our first floor, containing one-half acre of 
space, there will be found separate collections of 
the famous “ Mission” Furniture, which embodies 
in its construction the simple tenets of the Arts 
and Crafts School of design,—that decoration 
should be subordinate to form, and that all frame- 
work should be plainly disclosed and of visible 
strength. 

The “Mission” style, in its quaint outlines, 
indicates the proper furniture for interiors built up 
on old Spanish, Dutch, and Early English archi- 
tectural lines. It is all hand-made, with cleanly 
and durable seatings of rushes, haircloth, flax, and 
leather, prepared and applied by hand. 


We invite visitors to see this interesting ex- 
eas hibit, regardless of any thought of purchasing. 
Such furniture appeals strongly to all who value the sentiment in hand-made articles. 
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Pleasantries. 


A minister who used to preach in Somerville 
had a little boy. A few days before his father 
left the city to go to his new parish one of his 
neighbors said to the little boy, “So your father 
is going to work in New Bedford, is he?” The 
little boy looked up, wondering. “Oh, no,” he 
said, “only preach.” : 


American tourist (to interpreter): “Ask the 
clerk if Mr. Rousseau isin.” Interpreter: ‘‘Est- 
ce que M. Rousseau est chez lui?” Clerk : 
“Non, monsieur. M. Rousseau n’est pas en 
ville. Il est allé & Tonnerre, en Gascogne.” 
Interpreter (to American tourist): “He says 
that Mr. Rousseau is not in. He has gone to 
thunder in Gascony.” 


In one of Frank Sanborn’s stories a gentle- 
man requests release from his engagement. “y 
have been concealing something,” he says to his 
fiancée. “The truth is, 1 am a somnambulist.” 
“Qh, that needn’t interfere,” exclaimed the 
young woman. “I’m not particular. I was 
brought up a Baptist, but I’d just as soon 
change over to accommodate you.” 


Amos Cummings called once to see President 
Harrison. When the interview was denied, 
greatly to his disgust, he expostulated with 
Halford, the President’s secretary. “I am 
sorry, Mr. Cummings, but the President cannot 
be seen to-day,” said Halferd. “Great heavens,” 
sputtered the Congressman, as he turned his 
back, “has he got as small as that?” 


A little six-year-old could not be induced to 
go into the ocean. One day his father offered 
him fifty cents if he would put on his bathing 
suit and get wet all over. Clasping his arms 
around his father’s neck, he consented. After 
much shivering and trembling, he was wet about 
two inches over his ankles, when he exclaimed, 
“Papa! I—guess—I—will —only — take — ten 
cents’—worth—this—time.” 


The Scotch gardener of a New York estate 
had vague notions of geography. One of his 


master’s younger sons was trying to explain to]: 


Tobias the extent of his country. Finally, he 
ran into the house and brought a many-colored 
map of the United States. Tobias bent over it 
a minute, then exclaimed, ‘‘Mon, mon, ’tis no to 
be trustidt: ’tis laid out in the plaid o’ thae 
lyin’ MacFechlans !” 


Mr. Howells’s farces are complete failures 
among the people who visit Hull House. Miss 
Addams tells of the reception accorded to the 
play in which a man invited to dinner cannot 
find his dress-suit, and his anxiety and alarm in- 
crease as time passes. The audience were 
amazed at his dilemma. “Why in blazes,” said 
one, made outspoken by his disgust, “don’t he 
go in his shirt-sleeves ?” ; 


When Mark Twain was a young man, he met 
on a river steamer a Western fellow whose foot 
had been injured, obliging him to wear one Indian 
moccasin. Mark stared at him until the other 
demanded with some irritation if he had ever 
seen him before. He looked the questioner 
over, and drawled, “Well—your—face—is—fa- 
miliar.” Then he dropped his eyes to the deck 
with a troubled frown. “But—I—can’t—recall 
your—feet.” 


Prof. Zueblin of Chicago tells the following 
story to illustrate the “worshipful admiration” 
with which Boston people are looked on in the 
West. In San Francisco a gentleman gave a 
boy a nickel for a shine. “I beg your pardon, 
sir,” said the bootblack, handing back the coin. 
“The price is ten cents,” “What!” exclaimed 
the gentleman. “We pay. only five cents in 
Boston.” “Oh, be you from Boston?” came the 
quick reply. “Then consider yourself my 
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